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TREATMENT. ordinary interest. The results of thisassoci-| Whereas, All new industries must necessa-| all, and get the meat out of a year’s work, Kansas Agricultural College. 


Borgo epartment. 








The Rural World is the only journal in| 


the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo. 








Adulterating with Glucose. 

The glucose works are not only to 
manufacture glacose, but are also mak- 
ing preparations for adding to it sor- 
ghum sugar. This industry is growing 
rapidly in various parts of the wesi, and 
the glucose company intend to utilize 
the advant:iges of their situation in Des 
Moines to increase their business, by in- 
cluding this with their other branch. 
They have already purchased special 
machinery for this purpose, and have 
ordered more to be sent in the spring. 
They are intending to furnish farmers 
with the cane seed in order to stimulate 
its cultivation.—Iowa Homestead. 


One word in regard to the above. We 
fear this combination will hardly work. 
The public will be afraid of the product. 
The facilities for combining the two 
products could not be surpassed, and the 
profits of doing it would bea greater 
temptation than most money-making 
men could resist. This adultering sor- 
go syrup by adding the cheaper glucose 
has already been carried on quite large- 
ly in other cities. All the sorgo syrup 
was bought last year in St. Louis that 
could be found, and taken to Cincinnati, 
where it was glucosed and resold. One 
firm last fall, in Chicago, had a quantity 
of sorgo syrup on-hand, glucosed it, and 
sold it at a higher price than the pure 
syrup would command before. When 
it is considered that glucose contains 
nota particle of cane sugar, the fraud of 
such proceedings is evident. It is like 
adding water to milk and then selling 
the increased quantity at an increased 
price per gallon: only the water would 
not injure the internal organs of the 
consumer, while the glucose would. Our 
advice to the Des Moines glucose facto- 
ry is, to abandon making this adulter- 
ating article and go tomaking pure cane 
syrup and sugar. If they will do it, we 
think they will enjoy themselves better 
here and hereafter. 


Mississippi Valley Cane Growers’ Asso- 
ciation---Continued. 
[Prof. Culbertson’s Essay.] 

In regard to the use of the Cook pan, we 
ae not quite satisfied without some changes. 
hen the juice was boiling rapidly it would 
Ow over the low bars to the end, where the 
sh juice was running in, and thus keep 
mixing partially boiled juicé with the fresh 





juice, and thue the length of time a given | 


amount of juice Whieh is on the pan is very 
much increased to the detriment of the col- 
or of the syrup. To remedy this defect, we 
put in some wooden divisions, which im- 
proved the quality of the syrup. The pan, 
as we obtained it, had two high divisions, 
thus dividing the pan into three divisions. 
We should divide it by means of wooden di- 
visions into eight parts, letting the wooden 
divisions run clear across the pan, on top of 
the bars, and the wooden divisions at the end 
of the low iron bars. Another thing to 
which we objected was the position of the 
openings for the juice to flow from one part 
to the other. The gates were not tight 
enough to prevent too great a flow at times, 
thus compelling the use of a piece of cloth 
to check, their position being so far from the 
side, the cloth would burn to the pan, where- 
as, if they had been close to the side, the 
heat would not be sufficient to do any in- 
jury. There is still another difficulty ihat we 
should like to know how to overcome, that is, 
after the pan has been used a while, it rises 
in the middle, thus compelling a greater 
depth of juice at the upper end to keep it 
deep enough in the middle; we would pre- 
fer to have the juice where it first comes on 
the pan to be quite thin and then if any dif- 
ference, a little thicker after it gets away 
from the end near the middle. The only 
way we knowof to keep it down is to have it 
fastened to something in the ground, or held 
bya brace to some part of the building 
above, 

In regard to Hawk's begasse burner, we 
found that if the begasse was in proper 
condition to barn, one side was all that was ne- 
cessary. We should prefer, however, to have 
the begasse fed in from the front end—the 


4 can be made to boil nearer the front 
my 


' Our method next year will be to have a 


large furnace door, a wall built out at least 
Six or eight feet from the end of the fur- 
nace, on each side, spreading so that it will 
a Sixor seven feet wide at the ends. A 
: ae iron cover on these walls to reach four 
eet from the furnace door, and a partition of 
some kind at the end of the pan, so the fir- 
ne and cleaning out of ashes will not cause 
ad = to fly into the pan. The ash-pit 
should be quite large, and the grate bars 
should be in such a Shape that at least half 
of them could be taken out before com- 
mencing to burn The begassee 
should be put in the furnace in small qnan- 
tities, regularly, and should be in a tilabs be- 
fore being put under the pan. In firin 
with coal, to keep up a good fire, it Sealers 





We treated all the juice with lime. One 
precaution we find necessary in its use, even 
with test paper: The test paper should not 
be used until from three to five minutes have 
passed after putting in the lime. If used in 
a much shorter time, the test paper may 
show acid, when later it will be alkaline, if 
there be much lime used. For molasses, we 
prefer that some of the acid should remain 
rather than have the molasses as dark as it 
will be from sufficient lime to destroy all the 
acid. 

In regard to the temperature for adding 
lime in the defecator, we thought it best at 
from 15 deg. to 17 deg., rather than 18 deg. 

We used the draw-gate on the defecator, 
and two settling tanks 28 inches deep, drew 
the juice into the evaporator by means of a 
siphon, witha wooden float on the end, in 
the settling tank, the weight of the siphon 
being almost balanced by a weight atached 
to a cord over a pulley and then to the si- 
phon in two places. By this means the si- 
phon remained on the top of the juice, and 
drew it clear from the top. The siphon was 
made of half-inch gas pipe. 

In regard to sugar, we have only made a 
small quantity, though we have more in pro- 
cess of granulation. We did not find it dif- 
ficult to granulate when we first commenced, 
and the weather was warm. There was such 
a demand at that time, for molasses, that we 
| deferred sugar-making until about the last 
|thing. The weather became cold and it will 
, hot granulate until it gets greater heat. We 
;have now decided that for sugar-making 
'next year we shall make a room in which to 
| granulate, so that the chimney from the fur- 
| nace will pass through it to keep it warm, 
|and without additional expense for fuel. We 
{used the porous alum and Stewart pro- 
cesses, but cannot say, as yet, which is best, 
except that we prefer to use the porous al- 
um preparation. It isless trouble to use, 
and does not require the same amount of 
care. 

We tried an acre of cornstalks,but with 
poor results ; doubtless it would have been 
better in a good year. It would require 
more experimenting to prove to us that the 
expense of handling will be more than the 
in ‘ome from the product. Referred to com- 
mittee on furnaces and fuel. 

Discussions on Prof. Culbertson’s paper. 

Mr. Hedges.—“Regarding the begasse 
burner, and the burning of begasse, I re- 
gard it as the best fuel, where it has been 
dried. I would like to hear from Mr. Rugg 
on that subject, and Iam sure that he will 
be here to-morrow.” 

Mr. Hedges spoke further on the sub- 
ject, describing Mr. Rugg’s furnaces, but, 
since his remarks were in sum and substance 
the same as those spoken by Mr. Rugg him- 
self, who arrived the next day, we will defer 
them, and give them in Mr. Rugg’s own 
words, in their regular order. 

Mx. Leonard—*“Mr. Chairman, I do not 
see the use of any unnecessary expense of 
building a furnace for the express purpose 
of burning bagasse. We burn begasse in 
; our furnaces, and we are much pleased with 
\itasa fuel. With us,no ashes have been 
| carried back to the end of the furnace. 
| What did not go out the chimney fell through 
| the grate in the front end of the furnace.” 

Col. Colman—“Do you use any process, 
Mr. Leonard, for drying the begasse?” 

Leonord—“We have a man to scatter it 
around, and by the next dav it is ready to 
burn. We use, by that means, the begasse 
the day we are cooking, made the day or so 
previous.” 

Mr. Hedges—“If the chimney ig sufficient- 
ly high, and the furnace well constructed, 
there will be no sparks come out of the 
chimney from burning begasse.” He haa 
seen one in Kansas so constructed. 

Dr. Meserve—“The best method for dry- 
ing begasse, in my opinion, is tocock it up 
in upright stacks. The chimney should be 
at least twenty-five feet in height to secure a 
perfect draft.” 

Heré some objections were made to using 
a Cook evaporator, owing to the shallowness of 
the same. 

Mr. Miller, of Minnesota, stated that he 
had found the same trouble with the cook 
pan, but, by nailing side-pieces, he had, to 
some extent, remedied that defect. 

SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 


The Chair called the convention to order, 
and announced that the first business was 
that of the election of officers. Col. Col- 
man said that he would move that the secre- 
tary cast the unanimous vote for J. A. Hed- 
ges for president. On the secretary doing 
this, Mr. Hedges made a brief speech of 
thanks. One vice-president, instead of each 
State having its own vice-president, as was 
the order last year, was next elected. On 
motion of Mr. Belcher, the name of Hon, 
Seth H. Kenny was placed in nomination for 
that office. The secretary cast the unani- 
mous vote for Mr. Kenny. The next office 
was that of recording secretary. Col. Col- 
man said that he did not think the present 
secretary could be improved upon. and he 
was a fair short-hand writer, and had gotten 
up the proceedings of the last convention in 
good shape. He then moved that Prof. Sco- 
ville cast the unanimous vote for Ed. S. 
Jones. 

The next office was that of corresponding 
secretary, to which office Ool. N. J. Colman) 
was unanimously elected. Mr.Geo. C, W. 
Belcher was then elected expert for the con- 
vention. On motion, Colman’s) Rurar 
Wortp was adopted asthe organ of the M. 
Vv. C. G. A. 

Col. Colman here stated that Governor 
elect Crittenden, of Missouri, was present, 
and moved that he be invited to address the 
meeting. Gov. Orittenden said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen of this association, I take 
great pleasure in stating that Iam with you 
in heart in this new industry. Itis a great 
enterprise, and the day is coming when we. 
can make our own sugar. I meet you, gen-' 
tlemen, upon Missouri soil, with more than} 














ation may revolutionize the sugar system. I 
, Stand abashed in the presence of gentlemen 
who practically understand the industry. I 
am ignorant of the whole subject, but I have 
watched its every movement with great in- 
teerst. Your efforts, I hope, will be follow- 
ed by great results. We import one hun- 
dred millions of dollars worth of sugar eve- 
ry year. The state of Missouri alone pays 
annually many millions of dollars for sugar. 
I hope that while I am governor of this 
State, all the sugar we use may be produced 
in the Mississippi Valley. Come here and 
erect refineries in Missouri. If Missouri 
does not offer the advantages, go to Illinois, 
Nebraska or Minnesota, for, we thank God, 
we are all one people at last, and members 
of the same glorious country. [Loud ap- 
plause.] Every dollar that we can keep here 
amongst ourselves enriches the people of the 
west, I know that there can be as good syrups 
made from sorghum as we can get anywhere. 
I was very much struck ina remark made by 
my little boy, 13 years of age. He says, pa, 
why don’tyou buy some sorghum? I said 
to him, why, my son? Because, he answer- 
ed, I once heard you say that when you stop 
ata hotel you always eat sausage, because 
you know what you are eating, ahd when I 
eat sorghum I know what I am eating. He, 
in his innocent way, meant the truth. He 
meant that he knew what sorghum was, and 
that he was not eating poisonous glucose sub- 
stances we get for syrups. He did not know 
that I meant, when I said that I ate sausage 
that I knewI was eating dog. [Laughter.] 
I know what sorghum is, and, up in my 
county, Johnson, I think we make the best 
article that was evermade. I hope you will 
excuse me, gentlemen, for speaking of my 
own county; but we are proud of our 
county ; we think we are God’s own people. 
and Johnson county offers a fine location for 
sugar works. This is a great industry. If 
we can make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, then we are getting the 
kind of men we want. I have already said 
more than I intended ; we lawyers are apt to 
say more than we know, I thank you again, 
gentlemen. Let us work together in this in- 
dustry, for this is God’s country, and we are 
his people.” [Loud applause. } 

On motion of E.S Jones, Gov. Critten- 
den was made an honorary member. 

President Hedges said the sugar and syrup 
manufactured in Gov. Crittenden’s county 
was of the very best. The sugar polarized 
over 90 in St. Louis. They had no more left. 
It was all gone. Gov. Crittenden and hid 
friends had eaten it all up. The soil in 
Johnson county was especially adapted for 
the culture of sorghum cane. 

Prof. Scoville spoke of the necessity of 
getting reliable data in regard to soils, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCUSSION. 


Mr, Leonard said the matter of stripping 
and unstripping cane was very important. If 
the fact was established that stripping was 
unnecessary, it would be a deal of benefit to 
the farmers. They stood aghast at the pros- 
pect. The work came when they were busi- 
est. He was also chairman of the commit- 
tee on steam trains and fire trains. He 
would like to have the subject brought up in 
the convention and talked over. The expe- 
rience of all was wanted. 

President Hedges said that the commit- 
tees were appointed only for the purpose of 
condensation. The railroads had all re- 
sponded to their appeals for reduced rates, 
with the exception of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. 

A communication from J. T. Cross, of Shi- 
loh Hill, Iil, was referred to the committee 
on seeds, ete. 

Mr. Simpson moved that all the reports 
upon the varieties of cane be referred to the 
same committee, without reading. Carried. 

A committee of three, upon samples of su- 
garand syrup, was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Belcher, Schwarz and Horner. 

Col. Colman read, as a pattern commmunica- 
tion, a letter from Mr. Fasnett, of Kansas, 
upon the sthject of handling and stripping 
cane. It was referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

A commuuication from Prof. F. L. Stew- 
art, of Pennsylvania, was referred to the 
committee on defecation, clarification, ete. 


TO BE VONTINUED. 
I 


Illinois Cane Grewers’ Meeting. 
[Concluded.] 
Called to order at 7:30 p. m. The presi- 





said committee. 

Also, on motion, 2 committee was ordered 
appointed, the president to be its chairman, 
to urge upon the Legislature our appropria- 
tion toenable the authorities of the Indus- 
trial University to make continued and ex- 


tensive investigations as regards the produc- 
tion of syrup and sugar from sorghum, in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions passed. 

The following resolutlon was introduced 
by Dr. Newburry and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Coumaw’s Rurat Wortp is the 
only journal in the United States that devotes 
a special department to the cultivation of sor- 
ghum and the manufacture of syrup and su- 
gar therefrom, which department it has 
maintained for sevéral years to the great ad- 
vantage of the followers of this industry, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Illinois Cane Growers’ 
Association recommends Coiman’s Rurau 
Wortp to sorghum growers throughout the 
country as the’ best medium for conveying 
valuable information to the followers of this 
industry. 

The following report from the committee 


dent, Maj. McDowell, toact as chairman of, 


rily labor under disadvantages when scientific 
investigations enter so largely into the suc- 
_cess of an enterprise as in sorghum syrup, 
, the history of the beet sugar in Europe, be- 
ing a case in point, and which has grown 


|from the most discouraging outcome for 


| years, and which now represents one-third of 
the cane (true) sugar manufactured in the 
| world, and 

Whereas, The result of experiments al- 
ready made, and the outcome of the crude 
work of individuals in the growing and man- 
ufacture of syrup and sugar from sorghum, 
and the great money value that will accrue to 
the people of the State, from more concise in- 
formation, the result of practiaal experiments 
—said experiments not being possible to be 
carried out by private individuals, and appre- 
ciating the efforts in experiments in making 
sugar from sorghum af the Illinois Industrial 
University, and the necessity to the people 
that these experiments be continued until ex- 
act results be obtained ; therefore 

Resolved 1, That this convention earnest- 
ly ask the legislation of the State to make an 
appropriation at as early a day as possible, to 
enable experiments that may be of value, to 
be carried out connectedly and continuously 
at the Illinois Industrial University under the 
direction of the professor of agriculture, un- 
til concise and accurate conclusions are ar- 
rived at, to show or disprove the value of sor- 
ghum culture to the people of the State of Il- 
linois. 

Resolved 2, That experiments by the de- 
partment of agriculture of the general govern- 
ment would be of great value to the people of 
the United States, and we earnestly ask our 
represontatives in Congreas to use their best 
efforts to cause an appropriation to be passed 
by Congress, appropriating funds ample to 
fully test the best varieties of Chinese cane, 
Imphee and Indian corn, in the production of 
syrup and sugar; also an elucidation of the 
best and most modern means to be used to 
bring out economically the best outcome in 
syrup and sugar. 

Resolved 3, That the thanks of this com- 
mittee be tendered to Prof. Melville A. Sco- 
ville, of the Illinois Industrial University, for 
the very clear and interesting exposition of 
the experiments carried out the present sea- 
son? JONATHAN PERIAN, 

ss H. E. Srorrs, 
iy OQ. C. Gress, 

Ovgr cnealf of the sugar is left in the 
beg 


( Com. 


, this, in great part, it is believed, may 
be recovered by percolation with water, as is 
done sumetimes in the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar. We hope to try this experiment 
at the university next year, along with many 
others. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to meet 
at he call of the president. 
M. McDowet1, 

President. 


F. E. Newsvry, 
Secretary. 





Agricultural. 


Missouri Seedling Potatoes. 


Cot. Corman: Last July you were so kind 
as to ask how my seedling potatoes were do- 
ing, and to request me to write about them 
to the Rurat Wortp. In excuse for my 
tardiness, I will say that your letter reached 
me during one of the most terrible, if not 
destructive, drouths that has visited this sec- 
tion for years—whben it looked as if my work 
of years was to go for nothing, and that 
“silence was golden,” where disappointment 
and a grand failure were in prospect. But 
now that the sweat of labor has dried up, and 
the results in the cellar, with time to think, 
the outcome is encouraging for the hereaf- 
ter. 

To get at the ontcome conscisely, if may 
be well enough to follow an old sermon, and 
give firstlys, &c.: Firstly. What do you 
want ? Secondly. Why do you want it? 
Thirdly. What have you done for it ? 

1st. I want good, dry, mealy, bland pota- 
toes, that will keep so till the time to plant 
again in the latitude of Missouri. 

2d. The whys are as plenty as blackber- 
ries in a deserted clearing, the only trouble 
will be getting through without scratching. 
One is the folly of importing what can be 
better and cheaper produced at home. Any 
one who has tasted the short, mealy, nutty, 
| indescribable delicacy of flavor of the same 
varieties of potato, fresh from the earth, and 
the tough, unpleasant taste of a carved pota- 
| to, know what that means. Another why, is 
| the danger of running out. This isa bigotry, 
surrounded by threatening thorns. Every- 
thing that exists has its limit of life, so has 
thé potato. An oak may live a hundred 
years, and produce scores of crops of mast. 
An oat may live a hundred days, and produce 

Wérop of grain. But who knows the 
















le of life of the potato? “It may be 
for .” but it is certainly not forever. 
WéJiust never forget that all planting, or 


tion of any one variety of potato, say 
j Rose or Peachblows, no matter how 
mayer or how far apart, whether in Maine or 
Missonri, it is by cuttings of one individual 
plang. It is simply multiplication by divis- 
jongand subdivision of the original plant— 





on resolutions was unanimously adopted : 

In view of the importance of sugar and su- 
gar making, not only to the people of Illinois, | 
but also to the people of the United States, ' 
the committee on resolutions would respect- | 
fully report : | 





a Genesis, not a new creation, not a new 
—consequently that plant is getting 
‘time when it must die. 

ibe lusty, ia the hardest nut to ack of 


and squeeze it into as few lines of print as 
possible. What I had to work on was sixty- 
seven varieties, ranging from half peck to 
454 bushels, the product of 1878; and 150 
varieties, ranging from half pound to 9 
pounds, the product of 1879. The first ques- 
tion to settle was the time to plant. This is 
a vexed question. The Germans go by the 
moon, the Irish have a pretty semi-religious 
custom of sacrificing to the grave by plant- 
ing early potatoes on good Friday. But 
time was not all of it. What was I to plant ? 


‘I thought the safest way”was to take a lesson 


in physiology, and pick out those that were 
sprouted that told the limit of keeping, and 
likely would point to ripening ; but not cer- 
tainly, for there was B 10 of 1878 sprout- 
ed badly, and I knew the vines were green 
up to October 16th. 

On the 26th of March I began and planted 
half bushel Early Rose for comparison with 
half bushel of thirteen varieties of 1878, and 
all that I had of twenty varieties ef 1879. 
On the 18th of April, No. 2 of 1879 were up. 
On the 21st, Early Rose and Nos. 5, 13, 17 
19 of 1879 were up. On the 20th of April 
our first drouth set in, only 0.71 inch of rain 
fell from that date till 20th of May, with in- 
tense evaporation, being at the rate of half 
an inch a day on the 6th, 7th and 8th of May, 
and 6.35 in from the 4th to evening of 19th, 
when rain fell to amount of 0.65. This was 
check No. 1, as the dew at night was all 
they had to sustain them; but that was 
heavy, and is, I think, one of the grand se- 
crets of the success of potato growing here 
in the hill country. On May 12th I planted 
a big installment of about sixty varieties 
that were not sprouted May Ist, but were 
then sprouted badly, the cellar having risen 
quickly to 60 deg. On account of the dusty, 
dry ground planted in, they came up very ir- 
regular, some not showing till July 10th. 

The next planting was what I considered 
the cream of the lot, being in good eating 
order on the 9th of June, as we had new 
ones for dinner that day, and it was no use 
to keep them longér out of the ground. 
They were A 3 (Tip-top), A 13, AA 16, AA 17, 
AA 18, all seedling, of the Peachblow. A 3 
is a beautiful, large, long, oval bright red 
with no resemblance to its parent. The oth- 
ers had a family likeness; also some seed- 
lings of Russet, C 5,C 7 (Mountaineer), and 
Neshannock, but the last weresprouted. The 
first to bloom was B 12 on May 25th, but as 
it did not form tubers till the end of July that 
goes for little. The next was Early Rose on 
26th, but B 4 that was fit for eating first, 
never bloomed at all. 

While on the bloom subject,it may be of 
interest to note a few peculiarities. B 12, al- 
though the first was also among the last, be- 
inga solid sheet of white for three months 
until killed by the drouth of August. Last 
year it was a large, handsome tuber, weigh- 
ing from 10 ounces to 1 pound each. This 
year they are only 4and 5 ounces. Triamph, 
a seedling of White Neshannock, 1879, the 
one that gave 9 pounds potatoes and seed 
balls the first season, was planted May 12th, 
and was in general bloom July Ist, also staid 
amass of blossom till killed the same way. 
The potatoes also were smaller than they 
were first year, and I only got 11g bushels 
from it ; but I have great hopes of it yet. A 
striking object was the play of colors, rang- 
ing from deep mazarine blue to scarlet. 
There was one bright crimson, rivaling a bed 
of phlox or verbenas that deserves to be 
christened Flora, but the potatoes are too 
small ever to be favorites in this country. 
They are a deep red, smooth oval. 

The seedlings of 1880, sowed March 16th, 
were transplanted April 19th; planted out 
April 28th, and bloomed June 29th. The 
first to ripen was No. 17 of 1879, the vines 
were dead ripe July 2d. On the 26th I dug 
them. They are fine and white, but hard- 
ly big enough. They beat anything for ear- 
liness, so far that I know. During June and 
first two-thirds of July, we had good grow- 
ing weather with abundance of rain, there 
being 5.32 inches in June and 4.15 in July; 
but from July 20th till 4th of September, a 
terrible drouth, only 0.98 inch of rain fell, 
with intense evaporation, the thermometer 
at noon ranging from 84 deg. to 102 deg. in 
shade, and from 90 deg. to 120 deg. in the 
sun. About this time I began to think good- 
by to my potatoes. We hear about things 
looking blue, but this time it was brown— 
they commenced dying. 

On the 4th of September, we got 0.65 rain ; 
on the 5th, 1.65; and on the 14th, our first 
frost. The frost was light, did not kill but 
checked growth, so there was really only ten 
days growing weather. The result was that 
my late potatoes did not amount to much. 
What I was aiming at, I raised—late potatoes. 
What I was not aiming at, I hit-—early pota- 
toes. I begin now to think the drouth a 
blessing in disguis®, with its own compensa- 
tions, as it enables me to reduce without 
compunetion or regret, my unwieldy list, 
and select only the salamanders for next 
year. Tip-top and Mountaineer are sala- 
manders sure. They are the best of the late, 
both in quality and quantity. But this 
thing is over more paper than I 
intended. I should like very much to hear 
how those did at the Agricultaral College 

M. MoKenzi. 





farm. 
Centerville, Mo. 








One who has recently visited the college 
says: Besides the farm, there is a depart- 
ment of carpentry, of telegraphy, of print- 
ing, of blacksmithing, of sewing, of cooking, 
and of music, The last three and telegraphy 
are for ladies alone, except as the gentlemen 
pay $1 a month for music or telegraphy. 
These several pursuits enumerated above are 
styled industrials ; and each student selects 
some one, at which he works one hour each 
day without compensation. President Fair- 
child thinks that the shops and printing are 
very valuable, and would be a valuable addi- 
tion at the Michigan college, which view com- 
mended itself to me as I watched their stu- 
dents at work. and saw the skill which mark- 
ed their work. As President Fairchild sug- 
gested, by supplemeuting our work on the 
farm by work in the shops, niore work could 
be profitably furnished and valuable skill ac- 
quired. The course of study is much like 
that of Michigan, though not so full; though 
they have a very full course in drawing, in 
which they are ahead of us. The work done 
by the students in this department is indeed 
very excellent. 

ed 
Farm Notes. 

Charring wood adds to its durability. 

The farm is the last place in the world 
where slovenliness pays. 

Some of the sheep raisers of Australia own 
over 500,000 head of sheep. 

To make good solder for copper use ten 
parts of copper and nine parts of zinc. 
| Qhio grape growers are getting somewhat 
| discouraged owing to the prevalence of the 
rot. 

Constant cutting off just below the surface 
of the ground will in time eradicate poison 
ivy. 

Clover that sends its roots deep into the 
earth is considered the best sub-soiling agent 
to be had. 

The gross income derived from tobacco by 
the farmers of the United*States is about 
$22,000,000. 

Southern farmers have improved their 
methods of agriculture very decidedly in the 
last ten years. 

The Merino sheep will produce a larger 
proportion of grease to wool than any other 
breed of sheep. 

Many a farmer pays out large sums for fer- 
tilizers, while he allows those of his own barn- 
yard to run to waste. 

One-half ounce of salt to the pound of but- 
ter is the rule of salting adapted by the mak- 
ers of the celebrated butter which sells at a 
fancy price in Boston. 

If your little chickens are drooping, try 
lard and sulphur. The cause is very likely 
to be lice, and not any more complicated dis- 
ease. 

To preserve potatoes, they should be dried 
as soon as possible, and placed immediately 
in a position from which the sunlight is ex- 
cluded. 

New bricks, before laying, will absorb one- 
fifteenth of their weight in water, and should 
| always be wetted down before being laid in 
mortar. 
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Hope for Consumptives at Last. 


From official record we learn that over six- 
ty thousand persons die annually in the Uni- 
| ted States from pulmonary consumption. In 
| each of these cases there was a first or incipi- 
|ent stage of the disease, when all the life 
| forces and organic structures were unimpair- 
ed by its enaroachments, If at this time an 
agent could have been found which could 
| give to the system a higher degree of vitality, 
j and so enable it to resist the deadly assault, 
; this perilous crisis would have been safely 
| passed. And not this one only. In every sub- 
|Ssequent assault of the enemy, especially 
| where there existed some hereditary taint, 
|@ prompt resort to the same re-vitalizing 
|agent would have been a like relief and im- 
munity. Now, it is confidently claimed, aud 
| the claim is substantiated by the results of 
| over twelve years’ experience of its use, that 
| just such an agent has been discovered in 
| Compound Oxygen, the use of which is rep- 
idly extending. If you wish to learn all about 
| this new treatment, address Drs. Starkey & 
|Palen, Philadelphia. Pa., and they will 

promptly mail you their Treatise on Com- 
| pound Oxygen. 
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LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE—The 
annual Farmers’ Institute, under the 
auspices of the College of Agrjculture: 
of [llinois Industrial University, will 
be held at the university, January 26th 
and 28th, 1881. It will be similar to 
those, which have met with such favor 
in past years. Reduced railroad fare is 
esparenn. Programmes will soon be is- 
sued. 

Young farmers, or others interested, 
will be admitted, without examination 
or fees of any kind, to the lectures and 
class exercises of the College of Agri- 
culture, during the month of get 
the term commencing January 4th, 
There will be four letters each day on 
ane farm management, animal hus- 

andry, veterinary sciences and general 
horticulture. The library and museum 
of the university will be open to such 
persons. 

The subjects named wil be studied as 
thoroughly as possible during the win- 
ter paiew A an Ss odanieel tie Chast 
work being espec a ‘or those 
who can give only the winter months to 
such study. e expenses for 
.term, aside Sag cost of traveling, need 

er in- 


Orrow, 





not exceed dollars. For 
formation aadzese George E. M 
— of ture, Champaign, 
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Ghe Grange. 


[The Rurav World welcomes to the Grange 

ent communications from Missourt 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Britf notes of what 

és going on tn the order, or any matters per 
taining to tt will be cheerfully published.] 














Letter from Bro, James F. Tubb. 

Cou. CoLMAN: I am now in the 
field lecturing, and find the order pros- 
pering in this section. I have had sev- 
eral good meetings, notwithstanding 
the very cold weather. The farmers 
seem to be alive to their best interests, 
and many say they will enlist anew, 
for they are now sure that the grange 
is the best organization ever formed 
for the farmer, and that it must be a 
success. I go from here to Scott coua- 
ty, and shall do all I can to increase 
an interest in the grange, and to en- 
large its list of mem bers. 

JAMES F. TUBB, 
Oak Ridge, Mo., January 5. 


National Grange. 

Ata meeting of the National Grange, 
Bro. Thing, of Maiue, made the follow- 
ing report from the committee on good 
of the order: 


Worthy Master and Patrons: 

Your committee believe that the wel- 
fare of the order and the necessities of 
husbandry alike demand that we, as 
an organization of practical tarmers, 
step boldly to the front and at once de- 
clare ourselves an aggressive associa- 
tion, not in theory merely, butin prac. 
tice as well. 

Resolutions, addresses, manifestoes 
or complaints coming from any body 
of Patrons from the subordinate to the 
National Grange inspire corporations. 
monopolies, rings cr political parties 
with no feelings of fear or even uneasi- 
ness, solong as theories are not reduc- 
ed to practice; but when we as an or- 
der numbering some eight or nine hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent and 
thougtfal men and women, and inelud- 
ing those dependent upon us represent 
ing some three millions of souls, have 
an active organization in nearly every 
State, a National organization through 
which we can reach every member, 
and a weekly issue of especial grange 
literature in every State, when such an 
organization, through its chosen repre- 
sentatives, declares its unalterable pur- 
pose to follow up its principles and 
resolutions with the ballot, wholly re 
gardiess of party connections or of 

arty leaders we may be assured 

hat such action will not be disregard- 
ed and that our influence as an order 
will not be underrated. 

We meet bere not only as the repre- 
sentatives of our order, but also of that 
class whose toil feeds the world. The 
eyes of the farmers of America are upon 
us. Practical results are expected from 
this meeting. Shall these exp-ctations 
be realized? If yes, how? hat can 
we, as legislators of the order, do for 
the advancement of the material inter- 
ests of the farmers? What course can 
Wwe point out through which we may 
improve our own circumstances? We 
may talk as eloquently as we will of 
the necessity of intellectual and social 
culture, and moral elevation, and of 
their paramount importance and value; 
but after all this has been said and its 
truth acknowledged, still the great 
fact remains that to open the way for 
progress in these directions the pecuni- 
ary circumstances must be made com- 
fortable. If it be trne that man cannot 
live by bread alone, it is no less true 
that he cannot live without the bread. 

When we contemplate the wonder- 
fa) agricultural products of our coun- 
try, and the vast columns of statistics, 
as furnished by the Census Bureau and 
Agricultural Department, we must 
not forget that it is not from these ag- 
gregates that the wants of the farmer 
and his family are to be supplied, but 
only from the few cents of profit aris- 
ing from the operation. If middlemen 
in the form of commission men, agents, 
forwarders, warehouse men, patent 
right manipulators, and trade politi- 
cians are allowed to rob the farmer of 
his small margin of profit, then bas he 
indeed become but a hewer of wood 





-and a drawer of water for other men. 


In view of these considerations and 
of the alarming encroachments of cor- 
porations and monopolies ;, of the oo- 
Operative combination of capital gener- 
ally; of the vast and constantly in- 
creasing power and influence of idle 
capital, which is at best but a pauper 
upon the indusiry of the people; and 
in view of thesmall results which have 
followed the efforts of thia body in the 
past—your committee believe that the 
time for more aggressive measures has 
arrived, and in accordance therewith 
the following resolutions are respect- 
fully presented ; 

Re:olved, That the National Grange 
of the Patrons of Husbandry demand 
that the Commissioner of Agriculture 
be made the Secretary of Agriculture 
and a member of the president’s cabi- 
net, with the same salary as secretary 
of other departments, and that this de- 

artment be sustained and encouraged 
y appropriations commensurate with 
its importance. 

Resolved, That we also demand the 
enactment of a general railroad law, 
prohibiting all discriminations ia favor 
of or against any class, locality or in- 
terest or freight; also prohibiting ex- 
cessive or exorbitant rates. 

Resolved, That we demand such re- 
vision of the patent laws as shall ef- 
fectually protect the innocent purchaser 
or user of a patented article or imple- 
ment, and make the manofacturer or 
vender alone responsible for violations 
of the law. pov soa 

Resolved, That we demand the im- 
mediate enactment of a graduated in- 
come tax to the end that all wealth 
af bear its just and equal proportion 
of the expenses of government and that 

roductive industry be so relieved 

m the burdens of taxation as shall 


be consistent with strict justice to all. 


Resolyed, In view of 
ness and tardiness that hase hitherto 
been manifested by legislators in ac- 
cording to farmers the rights they so 
justly Claim, the National Grange Will, 

bebalf of the order of Patrons of 
Phonan in Congress Ae ee 

esentative res 
helper upon the subject-matter | 
th of the resolutions, and 


un willivg- 





that we pledge ourselves asa body and 
as individuals, and we earnestly and 
cordially invite every Patron and every 
farmer to unite with us, to use our 
whole influence both by word and bal- 
lot, wholly regardless of party, politi- 
cal or personal considerations, to pre- 
vent the re-election of any member 
failing to support by his vote each of 
the above measures. 

Comwittee on good of the order: 

D H. Thing, Maine. 

W. H. Cheek, North Carolina. 

R. W. Baylor, West Virginia. 

Mrs. Levi Booth, Colorado, 

Mrs, I. W. Nicholson, New Jersey. 

Mrs. A. P. Forsyth, Illinois. 


Help Yourself. 

} Weare continually hearing the com- 
plaints of misfortune, ‘bad lack,’ and 
so forth, preventing a person’s ad vance 
in life—as if a man was the mere vic- 
tim of chance, a helpless waif of des- 
tiny. Man is the artificer of his own 





He enjoys pleasure or entails misery 
upon himself, according to the course 
of conduct he adopts. He becomes dis- 
tinguished or wealthy, or sinks into 
poverty and obscurity, as he puts forth 
his energies or allows them to lie dor- 
mant. 

If a man be intemperate he will suf- 
fer disease, while the temperate man 
enjoys health ; if he be vicious, he will 
undergo the pains and penalties of his 
misdeeds, while the man of integrity 


experiences the pleasure of liberty and 
a clear conscience. One may be intem- 
perate, another indolent, another dis- 
honest and criminal; but the will in 
either case is sufficiently powerful, if 
put in exercise, to impel a different 
course of conduct, leading to entirely 
different results; and it may be doubt- 
ed whether any man is so much under 
the inflgence of any agency exterior to 
himself as not to be able, by any effort 
of the will, to change circumstances go 
as to alter the whole tenor of his life. 

We are all endowed with a knowl- 
edge of what ia right and wrong, by 
which to direct our desires and incli- 
nations, and with a will by which they 
may be controlled and kept within 
bounds. If people were truly im- 
pressed with belief of their ability and 
responsibility, there would be far less 
complaining on the score of ill-luck. 
poverty, loss of health and consequent 
discomfort and unhappiness. Instead, 
then, of relapsing into helplessness, 
and waiting for Providence to come to 
their rescue, or chance to ‘‘turn some- 
thing up’ for their benefit, many 
would be led to put forth their own 
energies, and caltivate, employ and 
enlarge the talents with which the 
Creator has gifted them.—Patron of 
Huebandry. 


Grange Officers ‘for 1881. 


Union Grove Grange, No. 1215, elect- 
ed the following: W. J. Wollard, wor- 
thy master; Ww. T. Heydon, overseer ; 
B. C. Wilson, lecturer; R. J. Forgey, 
steward: J. A. Pendleton, assistant 
steward; Wm. Heydon, chaplain; H. 
Thompson, treasurer; J. C. Heydon, 
secretary; L. J. Holmes, gatekeeper; 
M.M. Wollar:, Ceres; 8. J. Heydon, 
Pomona; A. 8. Wilson, Flora; C. C. 
Heydon, lady assistant steward, The 

fficers were installed on the 8th of 
January by Bro. K. M. Wollard of 
Valley Prairie Grange. 


Prairie Home Grange, No. 494.—A, 
Hornbeck, master; Wm. Kirshman, 
overseer; Frank Simmons, steward; 
W. H. Ellis, lecturer; T. 8. Timms, 
assistantsteward ; W. Simmons, Chap- 
lain; U. E. Davis, treasurer; T. A. 
Harris, secretary ; J. Hornbeck, gate- 
keeper; Miss Bettie Hudson, Ceres; 
Mies Laura Taylor, Pomona; Miss L. 
B. Harris, Flora; Miss L. B. Taylor, 
lady assistant steward. 


Gasconade Valley Grange, No. 2046, 
elected the following officers: Z T. 
Hensley, master; Geo. W. Wheeler, 
overseer; Jas. W. Wist, lecturer; 8S. 
Rook, steward ; John F. Lipscomb, as- 
sistant steward; W. M. Hamilton, 
treasurer; John T. Wheeler, secretary; 

. G. Brown, gate-keeper; Mrs. Har- 
riet Wheeler, Ceres; Mrs. Mary 8: 
Wheeler, Pomona; Mra. Jane Clay- 
borne, Flora; Miss Ellen Wheeler, 
lady assistant steward. 


Officers of Pomona Grange, Holt Co. 
—G. H. Walker, master ; J. H. Hogriff, 
overseer; H. R. Stewart, lecturer; R. 
Ackison, secretary; 8. M. Stout, stew- 
ard; Wm. Wright, gate-keeper; J G. 
Stefferd, chaplain; E. W. Peny, treas- 
urer; Mary A. Peny, Ceres; Tennes- 
aee Stewart, Pomona; Rosa Hogriff, 
Flora; Mary J. Adkison, lady assist- 
aot steward. 

Officers of New Hope Grange, No. 
992, Scotland Co.—A. M. Barnhardt, 
master; Geo. Daugherty, overseer; 
Wm. Newton, secretary; E. Waters, 
treasurer; J. H. Taylor, lecturer; J. 
W. Taylor, chaplain ; James Murphy, 
steward; W. W. Carter, assistant 
steward; Miss M. E. Daugherty, lady 
assistant steward; Geo. Waters, gate- 
keeper; Miss Medie Ranels, Ceres; 
Mies Rebecca Taylor, Pomona; Miss 
Buchanan, Flora. 

Bancroft Grange, No. 406, Daviess 
Co.—M. G. Netherton, master; John 
Gordon, overseer; E. B. Pratt, lecturer; 
. B. Booram, steward ; W. P. Haines, 
assistant steward; J. C. Osborn, chap- 
lain; H. M. Pratt, treasurer; Joseph 
De Golia, secretary ; Ephraim Kelly, 
gate keeper; Mrs. Sarah De Golia, 
Ceres; Miss Mary Pratt, Pomona; 
Mrs. A. ©. Netherton, Flora; Mrs. 
Martha Pratt, lady assistant steward. 

Liberty Grange, 1660, Cape Girar- 
deau Co. J. H. Barks, master; George 
Croft, overseer; Wm. T. Brown, lectur- 
er; C.B. Poinsett, secretary ; Wm. H. 
Jones, chapjain;D F. Kinder,steward; 
A K. Boutwell, assistant steward; F. 
M. Suider, treasurer; P. W. Crump, 
gate keeper; Mrs. Sarah Jones, Ceres; 
Mrs. oo Cromp, Pomona; Mrs. 
Naney Croft, Flora; Mrs. janna 
Crump, lady assistant steward. 

Pulaski Co. Grange—A. J. Colley, 
master; Henry Mitchell, overseer; Jas. 
Night, lecturer; 8. W. Porter, steward; 
J. W. Porter, asssistant steward; J. 
Vinyard, chaplain; W. E. Wheeler, 
Somat Se Sealant preeeteny A. 

. Cook, ga eeper; L. C. on, 

Mre A. G. Cook, P 


‘omona; J. E. 
Mitchell, Flora; Nancy Goodman, 
stewardess. Bros. Wm, Stokes, J. W. 


Wist and J. Logan as trustees. T, J. 
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fortune, whatever may be its character. T 


Christian was recommended as district 
lecturer.’ 

Jackson Grange, No, 1.788, Lincoln 
Co—W. H. Bartlow, master; H. M. 
Moore, overseer; W. H. Martin, lectur- 
er; J. H. 8. Harvey, steward; Jobn R. 
Britten, assistant steward; Jos. East, 
chaplain; Mrs. W. H. Bartlow, secre- 
tary; W. H. Jackson, treasurer; Thos. 
H. Hammond, gate keeper; Mrs. 8. J. 
Bowen, Ceres; Miss Kate Nickols, Po- 
mona; Mis- Phiona Smith, Flora; Miss 
Olivia Jackson, lady assistant steward. 


Garrison Grange, No. 147, Lafayette 
Co.—Joseph Smith, master; Lewis P. 
Green, overseer; L. B. Gordon, leo- 
turer; James Lyons, steward; B. M. 
Lankford, assistant steward; A. G. 
Young. chapl»in ; Rafus Young, treas- 
urer; B, D. Wheedin, secretary ; Wil- 
liam Walker, gatekeeper ; Miss Mattie 
Woods, Ceres; Mra. J. L. Lyons, 
Pomoaa ; Miss Jennie Bradley, Fiora; 
Miss Sallie Gordon, lady assistant 
steward. 

Mount Zion Grange, Schuyler Co.— 
Jones, master; M. B. Gosser, 
overseer; David Moore, lecturer ; Jas. 
Gregory, steward; Jacob Gosser, assist- 
tant steward; T. 8. Rice, chaplain ; 
Michael Rigle, treasurer; H. W. O’- 
Bryant, secretary ; Silas J. Epperson, 
gatekeeper ; M. A. Rigle, Ceres; 8. J. 
Barnes, Pomons; Nora Baskett, Flora; 
Etta Jones, lady assistant steward. 

Lake Spring Grange, Dent Co.—Geo. 
A. Martin, master; F. H. Barnettz, 
overseer; L. F. Hyer, lecturer; 8. L. 
McCluer, steward ; Jno. Bingham, as- 
sistant steward; Jno. Sturdafant, chap- 
lain; John Arthur, treasurer; Alex. 
See, secretary; Nelson Bingham, gate- 
keeper; Mrs. H. E. See, Ceres ; Mies 
Mattie Hver, Pomona; Mrs. Jane 
Bingham, Flora; Mrs, Mattie Hume, 
lady assistant steward. 

——— ome ett 
Grange Libraries. 

Every grange should commence the 
formation of a grange or farmers’ li- 
brary. Intelligenceis and must be the 
basis of all advancement in farm life, 
and the safeguard of our order, as well 
as society in general. 

Nothing marks the growth of intel- 
ligence among our members, and hence 
the permanency of our order, mure 
than the amount of reading and study 
done by our poe or ae ge a 

I feel very confident that the largest 
part of the increase, which our order 
will show in the next ten years, will 
come from our firesides ; our children 
will form the bulk of growth that is to 
be made. This I believe to be very de- 
sirable, and that the grange may be 
very: desirable, and that the grange 
may be prepared to receive them, we 
coust make it a school of instruction. 

Our ‘agricultural colleges have, in 
connection with their boards of in- 
struction, large museums of agricul- 
tural resources, and libraries of agri- 
culture and other works. From these 
perhaps almost as much benefit is de- 
rived as from the actual work of the 
faculties. The grange may do well to 
pattern after these institutions in this 
respect. 

Every farmer cannot have all the 
books needed for the inatruction of gis 
family, but a grange of twenty or mgs 
farmers can; and why not do it ?—Ii- 
liois State Grange News. . ra 
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Grange Work. 

We are about to open the books for 
another year; its work and its duties 
are all before us. Let us resolve now 
that each duty shall be taken upas we 
come to it, and performed in such a 
manner that at the end of the year we 
can turn back and review our course 
with satisfaction. There is a great 
work depending on farmers of this 
country, not only to improve their con- 
dition and standing individually, but 
also to determine the condition and 
destiny of all this great people. In 
view of the great responsibility that 
falls to their share as it.does to no other 
class, they should adopt a standard and 
system of work commensurate with 
its importance and magnitude. The 
farmers of this country areits saving 
element. They will notsell! their fran- 
chise for the price of their poll tax, as 
seventy thousand did in one city of the 
United States at the recent election. 
The grange is the great school where 
farmers are being taught to become in- 
telligent thinkers and wise actors, not 
only in their own homes, but in all the 
concerns of life which involve the gen- 
eral welfare. There are doubtless many 
Patrons who are ignorant of what 
makes a good grange, and also of their 
firat duties as members, but they can- 
not long associate with studious, self- 
sacrific' ng, hard-working Patrons with- 
out learning many things, some of 
which they will be likely to put in 
practice. 

The influence a grange exerts will 
depend very much upon the wisdom 
and earnestness of the officers. Every 
member has his part to periorm, but 
the machinery is in the hands of the of- 
ficers. In a grange whic has from 
fifty to a hundred active members, 
there must necessarily be no inconsid- 
erable fund to draw from for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the whole, 
There are more or leas valuable re- 
sources in every grange, and all should 
combine their influence and their ef- 
forts to bring them into that state of 
availability where they will be of use. 

Tne water power found in the State 
of Maine is immense, but little of it is 
harnessed to machinery, and conee- 
quently is mostly lost. So, too, the 
power of farmers is almost incal¥a- 
lable, but only a very small part of itis 
utilized and the rest left to run to 
waste. The farmer may, throughithe 
grange, receive a training that Mull 
make his dollar worth as much as b- 
ers, and his voice heard as far as oth- 
ers. ¢ 

At present a seat in the grange ons 
three dollars. A seat in the New York 
Exchange costs $20,000, and an elec- 
tion must be by a unanimous vote. 
While such inequalities exist in this 
free country, is there not something 
for farmers to do? Let us commence 
the work of this year with a determin- 
ation to do something worthy of our 





numbers 2nd the means at our com- 
mand.—Dirigo Raral. 


‘GENERAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


DEPARTMENT. 
A.J.CHILD, - - = - - AGENT. 


The Mishawaka Farm Wagon. 


We havethe sole agency for the above cele- 
brated farm wagon. It is made from thoroughly 
seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and 
painted, and warranted for durability and easy 
running qualities. We do not hesitate in sayin 
that it is fully equal to, if not the very best wag- 
oninuse. We offer this wacon, either wide or 
narrow track, with double bed, patent brakeanda 
spring seat, at the following prices, delivered 
on the cars in St. Louis, Mo.: 


2%-inch Thimble Skein, complete............ $56 
8-inch . 0 tC gion suc 

8%-inch oid si wee ee 6) 
33¢-inch ¢ + | § -veeumestekee 62 


Send for card giving full description. 


Parties wishing low grade and cheaper wagons 
can have prices upon application. 





FARM BELLS. 

We call attention to an article which 
is one of the most usefulon afarm. It 
saves a great deal of hallooing aud vex- 
ation when some one in the field is 
wanted at the house. It is very advan- 
tageous in case of fire to call assistance; 
cr in case of ugly-dieposed tramps, it 
enables the household to call the men 
in fron the field, or scare away the in- 
truder. At the prices which we offer 
them, they are one of the cheapest in- 
vestments on the farm. The weights 
and prices given below include all the 
metal hangings, 


Weight. Diameter. Price. 
No. 1 40 Ibs. 15 inches $3 00 
No. 2 50 Ibs. 17 inches $4 00 
No. 3 75 Ibs. 19 inches $6 00 
No. 4 120 lbs. = 2linches $7 50 





PULLIAM PATENT BOLSTER SPRINGS. 


These bolster springs are pow being 
80 generally used, and we are asked 
about them so frequently, we take this 
opportunity to answer our letters in re- 
lation to them through these columns. 
These springs are placed on the bol- 
sters under the bed of farm wagons. 
They are made of various capacities, as 
will be seen by the table below. They 
save largely from wear and tear in 
every part of the wagon. They re. 
move the necessity of spring seats. By 
avoiding the dead jolts of a loaded 
wagon, they remove the liability of the 
breaking of the axles, which are the 
weakest parts of wagons. They have 
been in use for several years, and are 
@ success, 

WARRANTEE.—The springs can be 
subjected toany fair and reasonable 
test at time of purchase, and if defect- 
ive, new sbrings or parts will be fur- 
nished at factory free of cost, the pur- 
chaser paying freight or express. In 
calculating the weight for the springs 
to carry the weight of driver, bed, seat, 
&c., must be inclweded : 


Size. Capacity. Price per set 
112in. 800 to 1000 lbs. $5 50 
134in. 1500 to 2000 Ibs, $6 00 
2in. 2000 to 2500 Ibs. $6 50 
21-4in. 2500 to 3000 lbs. $7 00 


A ringle set weighs about 40 pounds, 
and will te sent by express, unless or- 
dered by freight, when 25 cents for 
drayage must be added. 


CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 


Parties wishing corn and cob mills 
will do well to write for our prices be- 
fore buying elsewhere. We are fur- 
nishing them direct to the farmers at 
a very large discount from regular list 
prices, Send for our circulars and 
prices. 


A.J. CHILD, 


209 Markets treet, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR 
THE 


Fruit =: Farmer 


Plant This Fall. 


WHAT TO PLANT. 


Colman’s St. Louis Nursery, on the Olive 
Street Road, five miles west of St. Louis 
Court House, hag the following offer to 
those who want fruit for their families, ev- 
ery day of the year. The kinds here enu- 
merated have been tried in this section and 
succeed well: 

STRAWBERRIES. 

CaPT. JACK—A free grower and heavy 
producer of berries that will ship a long dis- 
tance. $1.00 per 100. 

CUMBERLAND TRIUMPH.—A triumph in- 
deed in strawberries. Plenta free, strong 
grower; very productive of the most beau- 
tiful berries, ot large size and fine flavor. 
$1.00 per 100. 

SETH BOYDEN No, 30—Anh eccellent ber- 
ry of good quality; plant vigorous and pro- 
ductive. $1.00 per 100. 

WILSON’S ALBANY—Everywhere well- 
knownasone ef the best market varieties. 
$1.00 per 100. 

SHARPLESS—A new variety; berry of the 
largest size and highest quality; plant vigor- 
ous and productive. 60 cents per dozen, 
$3.00 per 100. 

RASPBERRIES. 

TURNER—A very productive, hardy, red 
variety, excellent for market or family pur- 
poses. $1.00 per dozen. 

THwacKk—Berry very firm—one of the 
best red varieties for shipping to a distant 
market. Hardy, vigorous and productive. 
$1.00 per dozen. 

ECKER— A vigorous, productive, hardy, 
red variety, imported from England seven 
years ago by Mr. Ecker. Has borne heavy, 
annual crops without protection ever since. 
4 fine family and market variety. $1.50 
per dozen. 





CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch—One of the very best. Pro- 
ductive and profitable. $1.00 per dozen 
White Dutch—One of the best white 
varieties. Yields well. $1.00 per dozen. 


LIVE STOCK. 








H Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike coun 

= Se. breeds and bas for sale pure ad 

high-breu Percheron stallions and mares by im- 

— Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
tiers, pure J 6, Short-horn cattle and 

Berkshire pigs. Send for catalognes. 20-ti 


Few Collie shepherd pups from im 
A stock $8; also fle Perkin ducks Son 
ae CL pure Southdown bucks, $15. Address 


IS, care Geo. P, ' 
Bt,, St. Louis, Mo: Spreng, SEK Olive 


Poland-China Pigs 
A SPECIALTY, 5; 
G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makes 


the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas 
Has amo nis breeding stock nothing bai 

















strictly 4 lgss animals, registered in Ameri- 
CAR PC. Record. Prices low down. wr ~~ 
G. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 





LARGEST AND FINEST 


COLLECTION OF 


CLYDESDALE 
DRAFT HORSES 


Ever seen on the American Continent. Also 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


And other strains of Trottivog Horses, Holstein 
and Devon Cattle. Catalogues senttree. Address 
POWELL BROS., 


51-13 Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 








Pure Berkshires trom registered stock, at 
various ages, on hand and for sale as low as by 
any reliavle dealer. Sows saf el) with pigat 
$25 to $40. B. xed and shipped at St. Louis, 
without extra charge. Address 
CHALMER D. COLMAN, 

St. Louis, Mo 








D.M.PM & 





Vicloria, Cherry, La Versaillaise, White 
Grape. &c., at $2 00 per dozen. 
HOUGHTON SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY— 
The best variety for either market or family 
purposes. $1.00 per dozen. 
GRAPE VISES such as Concord, Hart- 
ford, Ives, Martha, Goethe, &c., 25 cents 
each. 

APPLES, 
Red June, Eariy Harvest, !: © Atsrachan, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Jen: ‘cu, Winesap, 
Ben Davis, Smi‘h’s Cider, liome Beauty, 








CIE CO..——— wm SWINE 
INATORS oF THe LAND-CHINA 
ORL D FAMOUS MAGIEs POT Cyr ona BUTLER Ca 
SENDTO HEADQUARTERS *e 





AL. 





Willow Twig, Yello Bellflower, and many 
others, $15.00 per 10. 
PEACHES. 

Amsden’s June, Troth’s E:rly, Hale’s 
Early, Early and Late Cre -fo 4. Old Mixon 
Free and Cling, Salway, vward’s Late, 
Heath Cling and many other kinds 20c. each, 
$15.00 per 100. 


Early May, English Morelio, Lat: Duke, 
Gov. Wood, Elton, Ox Heart, Black Tar- 
tarian and other varieties 40c each. 

PEARS. 
Dwarfs and Standards, a very large stock 
of large, well grown trees of Bar: lett, 
Seckel, Beurre, d’Anjou, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Clapp’s 
Favorite Flemish Beauty, Lawrence and 
other varieties, price 40c each. 
UINCES, APPLE OR ORANGE, 40c. 
uneberry or Dwarf Sbadberry. Not 
only a beautiful, ornamental! shrub, covered 
with a profusion of white bloom before its 
leaves appear in spring, but producing s 
fine red fruit that is much relished and mak- 
ing excellent pies, etc. Perfectly hardy. 
Price 40c each. 

Roses: All the choice hardy, Hybrid Per- 
etual, Moss and Climbing varieties, al) 
arge out door plants, price 40c each, $3.00 
per doz. 

Evergreens: Shade Trees, Ornamenta) 
Shrubs, and all other steck usually kept in 
urst class Nurseries. 

Address all orders toC. D. Colman pro- 
prietor St. Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 


FISHING NETS 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, bait and bird nets always on hand 
Send for price list. 52-tt 


c. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 224 South Main street, St. Lows, Mo. 


RARE CHANCE. 


The stockholders of the New Ulm Manufactu- 
ring Co , having resolved to dispose of their 
weil es'ablished works, proposals tor the pur- 
chase of the sane are invited by the under- 
signed, until Tuesday, February 1, next, in or 
der to give ample time for the seasgn’s vpera- 
tions under a new manageme»s Our clima e 
and soil are excellentivy #@apted for the produc- 
tion of syrup and cugar from the amber cane, 
and our expycrienze has demonstrated the fact 
that wih energy and somewbat larger means, 
the enterprise can be made a very successful one. 

All cesired information will be prompily 
given by P. MANDERFELD, Secretary, 

22 New .J]m, Minn, 


BATHS--RUSSLAN & TURKISH 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fail to gow 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 

Under Lindell Rotel, and try one of his 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATHR. 
And geta shave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLE 











railroad. 
or retail, at reasona’'e 7 rices. 


Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 


». BELL & SON, Brighten, Macoupis Co., iH, 


Only 35 :ailes from 8t. Louis, on the CHICA- 
CHERRIES. GO. ALTON & ST. LOUIS ‘railroad, or the 
R 


OCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8T. LOU 
Cheice ewes and rams, by wholezale 





High Class Poultry, &c.— 
All the pope ‘vor’. oO and and 
water fowls. Goou wirus u.low prices. 
No trash or iaferior steck sold. Price 
lists and lists of premiums tree. New 
=~ illustratei, descriptive hand-book of 
poultry. treating of the va) ious b 8, 
their management in health and disease, sent 
postpaid for 25c in postage stamps | also breed 

ure Scotch Terrier, Scotch Shepherd, Beagle 
Found doga and Englich Fitch Ferrets. Also 
Hereford attie, American Merino sheep and 
Berkshire pigs. All pedigreed herd-book stock. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. SY 
Correspondence invited, Ad- 
dress W. H. TODD, Vermil- ; 
ion, Erie county, Ohio. 48-9 SE 


126 PERCHERON-NORMAN 


HORSES 
IMPORTED IN 12 MONTHS, 































M. W. DUNHAM, 


Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois, 


25 MORE ARE ON THE WAY, 


Being MORE than the TOTAL 
IMPORTATIONS of ANY OTHER 
MAN or FIRM during their eatire 
business career. 100 page Catalogue, 
41 Illustrations, free on application. 


44-7-eow-lo-lw-nuv-dec-juu 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklinavenue. 32-53 











BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 
mconeyrefunded Warrantel:or5yesrs. Price 
of Washer, $7. Sample to agents, $3. Price of 
Wringer, $7.50. Sample. $4.50. Circulars free. 
44-26 ¥.F. ADAMS &CO., Erie, Pa. 


14 STOP ORGANS 
SUBB 


ASS f.2%: sa Biesicsiss 





a 
ashington, N 
41-52 








& upwards sent ontrial. Cata ogue free. 
dress DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 
MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IN THE 
AN winners of highest distinction at 
EVERY WORLD’S FAIR FOR THIR- 
ORGANS | 82:8; 8208 8500 and up- 
ward Also for easy payments, 
logues free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East (4th st eet 
nue, Chicago. 
$30 to $1,000 ; 2 to 32 Stops. -Pinnos 
GAN $iz5 up: Paper sree. Address 


WORLD; 
D 
HAMLIN TEEN YEARS. Prices: $51, $57, 
$5 a month, or $6 38a quarterand upward. Cata 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Webes ¥ a? 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N, J. 43- 





natant Sceths 
New Style Chromo Cards no 2 alike, 
BO Gronk Gab CO. Norhford, Ot. 10¢ 





Samples and Catalogue ef bet 


FREE 2222 


Go. 122 Nassav Seok, | 
45-26 


ENTS WANTED for the best and fastest 
A Siitns pictorial books and Bibles. Prices 
reduced 33 per cent. Notional cee | Co., 


Philadel; hia, Pa. 


bitten by dogs, horses cut on barbed 
vo mag Bey Use Stewart’s Healing Powder. 











) ies French chromo, satin, pear] finished 
eye inas, cane in wid. 10c, Card Mills, 


Nortbford, Ct. 


Plymouth Rock 


Chickens. 


The best towls tor the farm and for all, pur- 
poses. They are hardier, consume less, mature 
earlier and jay more eggs than avy other kind. 
in season Chicks for sale 
E, F. L. RAUTEN" EKG, 
Lincoln, Il. 


Circular free. Eggs 
now. 
46-10 











Ss 4orE Jk 
A few pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 


fowls for sale. Address 
*3 RURAL WORLD 
secrets St. Louis, Mo. . 





hed Chromos, wijh namé¢, by. re- 
5 Oesenil 0c. Seavy Bros Northford, Ct. 











BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS 10c, with 
SOsame: U. 8. CABD Co., Northford, Ct. 


p ve 
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Portien Itural. 


Edited by Geo. Husmawn, Professor 
eof Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, 
Mo. All communications for this de- 
ap an t should be addressed to him 
as € 














Costly Experience, 

Hort. Epirork Rurat WORLD: 
Bought sense is better than taught 
sense, providing itis not bought too 
dear. In 1873 I claim to have bought 
mine too dear, for in that year I sent to 
James M. Wills (who was advertising 
Cheap trees in Bloomington, Ili) for 
100 pom trees. They cost me $26.75, 
landed in 8t. Louis. Now, I could 
have bought peach trees in St. Louis 
county from reliable nurserymen for 
$15 per hundred. Mr. Wills’ trees 
turned out to be a vile lot of seedlings, 
with the single exception of three trees 
of the Morris White. The third year 
after planting thsy bore, and I cut 
them down; but the trouble did not 
end with the cutting down, for [ had 
budded largely from them the ? ear be- 
fore, so I had to destroy what I budded 
also. If those 100 trees were honest 
and true to name, their fruit would 
have netted me $300 this past season. 
So you see, Mr. Editor, I bought my 
sense a little too dear, 

Your comments on the Levy Late, 
in last week’s RURAL, have the right 
ring to teem. Have you heard any- 
thing of the wonderful early Kansas 
peach, called the Wyandotte Chief? 
An agent wanted toseli me some at $1 

er tree, but I did not care to invest. 

r. Needham’s description of the Levy 
Late tallies with a h one of my 
neighbors has, for it holds on all win- 
ter to the tree or under it. The most 
—— late peach that [ have is the 

agrange. I received $3 per bushel 
for them by the wagon load as they 
came off the tree—that is, Jarge and 
small. 

You are at liberty to publish this if 
you don’t give it tothe waste-basket. 

A. LAVELLE. 

Baden, St. Louis, Mo., Dec, 15, ’80. 

We are sorry for you, but your ex- 
perience coincides with that of many 
others who have been caught like you 
were by thesharksof the trade. Such 
rascality has no excuse, and should be 
branded as ‘nfamy whenever it ap- 
pears. The Wyandotte Chief is claim- 
ed to be larger and earlier than Ams- 
den. We'have not fairly tested it, but 
have ourdoubtsaboutit. Atany rate, 
it can be bought for much less than a 
dollar a tree. The discussion at Kan- 
sas City, last week, close to where it 
originated, did not seem to establish its 
superiority over the Amsden or other 
early sorts. 

The Lagrange is + rood old peach, 
cultivated by us before the Steadley 
appeared, which is a seedling of it, 
later and finer in quality and hand- 
somer in appearance. It needs, how- 
ever, good cultivation and rich, deep 
soil. Hort. EDITOR. 





Apple List for Missouri. 


Gro. HusMANN: I wishto make 
some inquiries about the apple list for 
Missouri. I was at Kansas City at the 
horticultural meeting on the 15th and 
16th of December, and heard nothing 
said about the apple list of Kansas or 
Missouri during the last two days of 
the meeting. I was interested in the 
discussions and essays, but can’t help 
thinking that the apple and hedge 
were pushed into the background. A 
paper on hedge was passed by unread, 

with the promise that it should ap- 
pont in the columns of the RURAL 

ORLD. It has not yet appeared. I 
trust it will, as our fences are of very 
great importance to us, and the know!l- 


edge to be gained by the experience of 


practical hedge growers will be of great 
importance to the millions of farmers 
in Kansas and Missouri. 

Bat I commenced this communica- 
tion in response to your inquiry, 
‘““What is the Matter?” in order to 
bring out some discussion on the mer- 
ites of certain winter apples. I hold 
the apple of primary importance, for 
having it first, everything else will 
come in due time. 

I estimate the planting this coming 
spring in Kansas and Missouri at three 
to five millions of root grafts, and right 
here is the important step. Ifthe nur- 
seryman has every available facility 
for the best possible information, he 
will make the fewest mistakes. To 
the horticultural societies he naturally 
looks. If he finds nothing, he must 
look elsewhere. If not finding the 
much needed information, he propa- 
gates varieties unsuited to the soil and 
Climate. The result to the orchardis 
is & failure. 

- We start with the assumption that 
the nurseryman is honest and earnest, 
but his mesns and time are limited, 
and he must work at least two years 
ahead of his customers; and ‘often 
when his trees are grown, he finds his 
market overstocked with trees from 
unknown and irresponsible parties, 
What shall he plant? What do the 
horticulturists say? Are there any 
changes to be made, so that unworthy 
sorts shall not be prenepetes ? 
= Our society still retains the Willow 
Twig in ite preferred list. I find it 
blighting oadly—twig, branch and 
trunk. Orcharda of 200 trees have lost 
ene in Brown county the past sea- 
son, Is itso in Missouri? Also the 
King of Tompkins county, after fifteen 
years, is going the same way. The 
fruit ripens too early fora winter ap- 
ple. My opinion is that we have oth- 
er varieties far a I wish you 
would publish, if not too much trouble, 
the preferred list for Missouri—the 
roa winter, fall and summer varie- 
Stat he results obtained in eastern 
ates will not guide us here. Atm 
a perimenting with some Iowa and 
hee varieties. They promise 
hg 1. How are the Hunteman’s Favor- 
Ww and Lawver doing with you? 
hat are year-old sines of Grein’s 
Golden grs pe worth, and what is the 
price of catalpa apes osa seeds per 
pound ? . J. EDGERLY. 

We are glad we have waked up one 
Correspondent, and as sensible a one 
as you seem to be. The trouble with 
our horticaltural societies is that they 


a 


always close their sessions too soon. 
Instead of settling down to five days 
of good honest work, as they ought to 
do, and as the variety of topics which 
ought to be discussed demand, they 
are mostly run through by a few men 
who come there with their ‘town par- 
ticular thunder,’”’ and when they get 
that off their hands they are anxious 
to get home, and they must needs 
close the session just when the men 
have got warmed up to their work and 
when the two last days could be made 
more useful and practical by far than 
the first three have been. Your cen- 
sure is a justone, but other fruits have 
fared worse than the apple, The pear, 
the cherry and the grape did not eyen 
receive a passing notice, while deeply 
scientific essays received perhaps an 
undue share of attention. The only 
way to remedy this is that the practi- 
cal men should insist on practical ques- 
tions receiving their due share of the 
time and attention of the meeting, and 
not leave until they have had it. 

We will give you our apple list of 10 
best winter, 5 best fall and 5 best sum- 
mer, naming them in succession as we 
think they rank for profit: 
Winter.—Huntsman’s Favorite, Ben 
Davis, Lawver; Winesap, Jonathan, 
White Pippin, Rawle’s Janet, Willow 
Twig, Missouri Pippin and Small Ro- 
manite. 

Autumn.—Grimes’ Golden, Maiden’s 
Blush, Fulton, Fameuse and Rambo. 

Summer.— Williams’ Favorite, Low- 
ell, Red June, Red Astrachan and 
Early Harvest. 

We do not claim this list to be per- 
fect, but our other friends who think 
they havea better one will please ‘‘trot 
it out,” and we may all gain by the 
comparison. 

The price of Grein’s Golden vines, 
one year, is 50c. Catalpa speciosa seed, 
$3 per pound ; 30c per ounce. 

Hort. EDITOR. 


Planting Apple and Cherry Seeds 


Pror. GEO. HUSMANN: I havesome 
ap and cherry seed I wish to plant. 
When is the proper time for planting ? 
Will they grow after being dried? 
Piease give us your plan for planting 
through the RuRAL WORLD. 


Columbia, Mo., Dec. 26, 1880. 

If you cannot sow immediately, mix 
the seed with moist sand, and keep till 
spring. Plow and subsoil your ground 
as soon as you can work it, harrow it 
level, and then sow in shallow, broad 
drills, three feet apart, covering the 
seed about half an iuch deep with fine 
soil, and press it down with the hoe 
after covering. They should not be 
sown tov thick; they should stand 
about two inches apart, during the 
summer, to make good stocks, and 
should of course be kept clean and free 
from weeds. Hort. EpIror. 





Orange Melon Seed. 

Last season, as often before, the 
above variety proved the most satis- 
factory with us, and seeds were saved 
from only the best. As there will be 
no peaches next season, the melons 
will have to substitute them, to some 
extent. During these long evenings 
we will take pleasure in putting up 
packages of enough to plant fifty hills, 
which we will be ready to distribute 
among subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD, they simply sending stamps 
to cover postage and a trifle for the 
putting up—say a haif-dime or stamps 
to that amount, will secure a packet. 

T have other varieties of good quality, 
but deem the Orange the best. 

Bluffton, Mo. 8. MILLER. 


P. 8.—Let those who send for seed 
give their address plainly, so as to not 
have their seed go astray. 8. M. 


Strawberriesin Pots. 

EDITOR RURAL WORLD: There has 
much of late years been said and also 
written, in regard to the potting of 
strawberry plants for new plantations. 
The main advantages claimed are, I 
think, that fewer plants will die, anda 
more rapid growth will follow planting. 
For fall planting there may be some 
advantages in potting, and then, only 
when the season is a very dry one, in 
which case I claim, from actual expe- 
rience, that strawberries should not be 
transplanted with or#without balls. 

Plants are generally stuck in what 
are called two-inch pots. Any person 
who will take the trouble to knock the 
little ball out of the pot at the end of a 
week’s growth, will find that most of 
the fine fibrous roots have wound them- 
selves around and through the ball, 
making a complete net work of it, and 
most persons undoubtedly think, that 
when transplanted, these rootlets will 
take hold and grow. This isa mistake, 
as in taking the ball from the pot and 
setting it out, these fibrous roots have 
been rubbed and injured to such an ex- 
tent they all decay, and only those in- 
side of the little bali, that have remain- 
ed in their natural position, will send 
out new fibrous roots, not to grow and 
be forced to wind themselves around 
the inside of a two-inch pot, but to go 
out in any direction for the necessary 
nourishment to. sustain the plant. 

The experience of fifteen years in 








as home use, has fully convinced me 
that spring is the time to make new 
plantations. Strong plants, carefully 
set then, in well-prepared soil, will do 
much better than potted enes. 

Fall planting is nearly always an un- 





strawberry culture for market, as well |® 


certain business, and should only be 
resorted to in case of necessity—eape- 
cially by those who grow them for 
market. Where they are only wanted 
for home vee it is a different thing. 

A few plants can be setin the gar- 
den on the shady side of the fence, and 
well watered until they start to grow. 
If five or six-inch pots were used to 
strike the runners into, there would 
unquestionably be something gained. 
for in that case there would be soil 
enough to sustain a good, stocky plant, 
which, if carefully removed and trans- 
planted, might do well. Even then 
they should have at least one good 
soaking, and to treat three or four 
thousand plants in this way would, I 
think, be a rather troublesome job, es- 
pecially if by waiting a few months 
the whole thing can be done with one- 
fourth the labor and expense, and with 
a much better show of success, and let 
the spring clouds do the watering as it 
should be done. H. 8. 

Belleville, [ll., January, 1881. 





Raising and Keeping Sweet Po- 
tatoes. 

Eprttor RURAL WoRutpD: How to 
raise this excellent tuber is so well 
known that it would be useless to tell. 
But how to keep them would be a 
very valuable piece of information, and 
to draw such out so as to be practica- 
ble, is why I give the experience at 
present, 

Several years ago a crop on the pral- 
rie was plowed out very carelessly, 
leaving quite a number in the ground 
at various depths, from partly exposed 
to ten inches deep. The following 
winter was exceedingly mild—so much 
so, that the ground was at no time 
frozen to a depth of threeinches. The 
following spring the plow frequently 
brought up sweet potatoes as fresh and 
sound as they were in the fall. The 
question arose with us, could they not 
be kept all winter by burying in the 
fall, immediately after taking them 
up? Acting upon this principle, I 
buried several small lots of about one 
bushel each, covering so as to exclude 
frost. One of them I examined quite 
lately, and found most of them good, 
while not less than ten bushels putin 
the cellar, carefully handled, have near- 
ly all rotted, and were thrown out 
Were it not for a few bushels packed 
in boxes, with layers of aewspaper be- 
tween the layers of potatoes, and kept 
up-stairs in a room where a steam-pipe 
passes through and where it is always 
moderately warm, we would now have 


none toeat. How the buried ones wil! 
turn out in the spring, is yet to learn, 
and may be given to the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD in the spring. 
8. MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo., Dec 27, 1880. 


oe 
Grafting Trees and Shrubs. 

The time of comparative leisure with 
western nurserymen, says Prof, J. L. 
Budd, in the Homestead, is in wintery. 
During the proper time for spring 
grafting, budding and layering, and 
for summer budding and green wood 
layering, attention is diverted to other 
pressing work. For this reason it is 
well to plan for propagation in the graft 
room to the furthest possible extent. 
We have little need to tell of the grow- 
ing demand for ornamental trees and 
shrubs exactly adapted to the climate 
and soil conditions of the different 
parts of the State. 

A few hints on stocks, varieties and 
methods, may be useful to those hav- 
ing little experience in these lines. As 
these notes are not written for any spe- 
cial locality in out great State, some of 
the varieties and species referred to wil! 
have to be touched lightly in the north- 
ern portions. 

Stocks and varieties are mentioned 
as they occur to mind, and the cases 
noted by no means exhaust the list 
profitable to graft in winter quarters, 

On apple roots we may profitably 
root great European and American 
mountain ash, oak leaved mountain 
ash, dwarf mountain ash, dwarf oak- 
aoe mountain ash, and white beam 

ree, 

On apple also may be grown the 
beautiful double flowering crabs, the 
ornamental Juneberries, the medlar, 
the cotoneaster, and the hardy Chinese 
quinces. 

On cherry roots may be grafted the 
double flowering dwarf varieties. 

On plum roots may be grafted the 
beautiful prunus tribota, the double 
flowering sloe, prunus virgata flore ple- 
no, and others planted for ornament. 
On Miner plum roots may algo easily 
be grafted the Chinese double flower- 
ing varieties of the peach. On Miner 
plum seedlings may be profitably 
grown the varieties of the flowering 
almond where strong cuttings are not 
available. 

On thorn stocke—grown in nursery 
or taken upin their native haunts— 
may be top-worked in cellar the dona- 
ble red, whiteand scarlet varieties of 
the thorn. 

On Osage orange may becrown graft- 
ed the Russian cut-leaved, native red, 
Downing or other varieties of the mul- 
berry. By using long scions and short 
roota, the scions will soon take root. 

On secdling of catalpa speciosa may 
oe “tiptoe the C. Bungei and C.Kaemp- 

eri. 

On common mock orange may be 
grafted the new dwarf and fragrant 
double flowering varieties. 

On layers of American bees cn 
be grafted the new Chinese doubleblue 
and white varieties. 

On our native wauhoo may be graft- 
ed Euonymus latilolia and the white 
froited Euonymousof northern Europe. 
On Tartarian honeysuckle may be 
rafted Lonicera grandiflora, L. fra- 
grantisiima, L. Standishii, etc. 

On common trailing honeysuckle 
may be grafved the new fragrant Chi- 
nese yarieties. 

On ash-leaved maple seedlin 
be grafted the cut-leaved, crisp 


may 
ved, 





and other sorts of negundo. 


On hard maple seedlings may be 
grafted the varieties of the Norway 
maple, and the still more beautiful 
species from China. , 

On Scotch alder, itself a beautiful 
tree, may be grafted Alnus firma, A. 
laciniata, Alus tiliaca, etc. 

On our native birch we may graft 
the ornamental varieties with erect 
growth, or we may graft in cellar, 
— height, the weeping varie- 

On native hornbeam may be grafted 
Oarpinus prone ata height of four 
or five feet. 

On white ash stocks we may top- 
work the beautiful white fringe, the 
weeping varieties, aurea pendula, and 
monophylia pendula may also be top 
worked on white and green ash. 

On honey locust stocks may be to 
worked Bujot’s weeping and sinensis 
inermis, 

On cottonwood stocks may be top- 
worked Populus Eugenia, peddaula, ro- 
tundifolia, St. Julien, ete. 

On white willow may be grafted Kil- 
marnoskt and Wisconsin weeping wil- 
ow. 

On stocks of white elm we may graft 
the beautiful weeping varieties. Also 
it makes a fine stock for Planera cus- 
pidata, one of the finest ornamental 
trees of considerable size in northern 
Europe. 

On common berberry stolons we 
may graft the new purple leaved, or 
the superior fruiting varieties from 
China, 

On young Weigelia rosea plants we 
may graft desirable new sorts such as 
Dierville Desboisi, D. Kosteriana and 
D. steltzuerii. 

On our native bladder nut we may 
graft staphylia colchica. 

On common lilac we may graft Syr- 
inga sinensis. 8, beranger, 8. gigantea, 
8. nana, double flowering, ete. 

Without, at this time, extending the 
list it may be well toremark that where 
young shoots used for scions are too 
pithy a base of two-year-old wood may 
be used, with upper part of scion on 
new wood. Asa rule in root grafting, 
the crown is the best point for insert- 
ing scion. 

Where stocks are large enough, side 
grafting is best, covering the cut sur- 
face with clay, and winding with wax- 
ed cloth, as noted in grafting pear, 
plum and cherry. 


The Portulacca. 

There is no better plant for covering 
bulb beds or for a mass of color than 
this. It isa native of Mendoza, and 
the three original colors were yellow, 


red and crimson; while now we have 
all the colors of orange, white, yellow, 
crimson, red, striped and pink. We 
now have fine double varicties that 
look like little roses, and they are very 
handsome. Once make a good bed for 
this little plant, and your work is done 
for years—only keep out the weeds and 
give a light top-dressing of manure 
every autumn. The portulacca loves 
a light, rich loam, will sow itself and 
come up year after year. giving a pro- 
fusion of bloom all the season long. 
The ground must be warm before 
planting seed, else it will not germin- 
ate. The first of May is early enough 
to plant in the open ground. 





Keeping Grapes. 

It is well for those who are packing 
grapes for winter to keep in mind the 
essentials for success and to vary the 
non-essentials according to circum- 
stances. Standing first 28 indispensa- 
ble, the fruit should be well-grown and 
well-ripened. The next requisite and 
indispensable is to place the fruit in a 
cool, dry room, The materials in 
which grapes are packed are of second- 
aryimportance. Baked sawdust is ex- 
cellent, because, being a non-cond"ctor 
of heat, it preserves a uniform temper- 
ature, and, absorbing moisture, it keeps 
the fruitdry. Soft straw, chopped an 
inch long, is a good material to pack 
in, and is more easily freed from the 
berries. Cotton batting does well, if 
well dried. Each bunch should be 
carefully handled, all imperfect or 
bruised berries should be removed, and 
the bunches spread out singly until 
they go through the sweat before pack- 
ing.—San Jose Mercury. 


Sonoma Wine. 

Sonoma county is ‘at the front in 
product as well as reputation in wine- 
making; among the noted wine-grow- 
ing counties of the state, and this rap- 
idly developing interest is still in its 
infancy here. Back from the line of 
the bay and the coast, in the interior 
valleys and upon the hilly lands, 
where the grape excels in quality and 
prolific growth, the future vineyards 
will be mostly found, and the product 


of this period, in contrast with that 
which will then be gathered, will be 
as infancy is in vigor and power to 
prime age. Of all places in the coun- 
ty, Santa Rosa is possessed of the best 
facilities for the encouragement and 
profit to the vinyardist. This supe- 
rior advantage is due to the enter- 
prise and liberal spirit of Mr. De 
Tark, whose winery, just near the 
railroad depot, is the very convenient 
market for the product of this entire 
section of thecountry. He has a very 
large vineyard of his own at his place 
a few miles from Santa Rosa, and an- 
other winery there; but the establish- 
meut here is best one to the wants 
of the wine-growers through the val- 
ley. His winery has capacity to crush 
75 tons of grapes a day, and his storage 
is ample for the product, although it 
will require enlargement for next 
season. He has this season crushed a 
total of between 1,200 and 1,590 tons of 
grapes, which have made something 
‘ike 200,000 gallons of wine of various 
sorts, besides the brandy he will dis- 
till. At present Mr. De Turk does not 
store his wines for age, but puts them 
at once upon the market eo as to clean 
up every year before the new crop ie 
upon him. The excellence of these 
raw wines is so assured and recog- 
nized, however, that they are all the 
time gaining in reputation and de- 
mand. In the couree of years this in- 
terest must naturally grow to com- 
manding proportions in Sonoma 
county, and with this growth it need 
not be feared, with the market and 
wine-making facilities closc at hand, 
the grape-growers will keep paee. The 
chief care must be inthe preservation 








of the wines from the ravages oi the 
phylloxera and the selection oi the 
varieties best adapted to the soil, cli- 
mate and the uses that the soil is 
put to. 


. Early Lettuce. 

A correspondent of Vick’s Magazine 
says: There are very few people not 
fond of lettuce in the early spring. 
Having removed from the city, where 
early lettuce could be bought at the 
markets, I was much at a loss for this 
refreshing salad plant—at least, until 
quite warm weather. Knowing it to 
be quite hardy, last autumn I sowed 
some seed in a warm, dry spot, and in 
a week or two the plants were up. 
Before hard frost I placed around my 





P| little patch some boards—to be partic- 


ular, an old door frame—and over this 
some loose boards, covering about two- 
thirds of the space, so that there was 
about one-third uncovered for light 
and air. It was where it got the best 
of the sun, sloping southeast, and it 
was a surprise to find how early I had 
young lettuce from this rude bed. O? 
course this will be of no benefit to 
those who have hot-bede and other 
conventences for forcing vegetables, 
but to very many of your readers I 
think the knowledge may be useful. 


A Great Wine Making Firm, 

The cars from Los Angeles to Ana- 
heim have carried almost nightly large 
consignments of grapes to B. Dreyfus 
& Co., who are paying $22a ton. The 


operations of thie firm are of greater 
magnitude than most people are aware. 
The firm will make this year in Ana- 
heim, San Gabriel, Cucamonga and 
Napa, over 800,000 gallons of wine, and 
will handle at least 2,500,000 gallons of 
this year’s product. The wine factory 
at Anaheim will undergo alterations 
during the coming year and many ad- 
ditions will be made looking to the 
more systematic and satisfactory con- 
duct of the business. The most impor- 
tant improvement will be the addition 
of a steam crusher, which will be used 
in crushing next year’s crop. Mr, 
Dreyfus expects that by another year 
the increase in the amount of grapes 
prod:iced will keep a steam crusher in 
constant operation, and grape growers 
will be pleased to Know that they will 
be able to deliver their grapes as soon 
as they are ripe enough for the wine 
press.—Ansheim Gazette. 





ee 
An African Grape Vine, 

The French are scouring the corners 
of the globe in the hope of bringing to 
light something in the form of a grape 
vine, which will withstand the phyl- 
loxera. They have been growing wild 
American vines, wild Mexican vines— 
in fact, wild vines from nearly every- 
where, in the hope that native wildness 
may be found somewhere with such 


vigor that the insects, which lay low 
their fine cultivated grapes, may be 
powerless against it. 

The latest report of diecovery of this 
character comes from the French ex- 
plorer, M. Lacart, who, at present on 
the banks of the Niger, writes home 
from “Koundian (Gangaran), July 
25th,” that he has discovered a new 
vine which promises to be of great eco- 
nomical vaiue. He says the fruit of 
the vine is excellent and abundant, its 
cultivation very easy, its roots tube- 
rose and perennial, while its branches 
areannual. It can be cultivated as 
easily as the dahlia. He himself had 
been eating the large | gw of the 
vine for eight days, and found them 
excellent, and he suggests that its cul- 
ture ought to be attempted in all wine 
growing countries. as a possible rem- 
edy against the phylloxera. He is 
sending home seeds for experiment, 
both in France and Algeria, and will 
bring home specimens of the plant at 
all ages. 

This announcement comes direct 
from Paris, and must have some basis 
to it. Accepting it, therefore, until we 
know better, it must be acknowledged 
to bea flank movement on the phyl- 
l>xera; for if we can grow grapes on 
what is not a grape vine, there seems 
nothing left for the peat todo but to 
step out of the controversy. 


Orange Culture. 
A correspondent in Florida writing 
to the Hartford Times says in regard 
to the orange culture of the year: 


Many who were almost in despair in 

the spring of 1879 are now in ecsatacies 
of joy over the situation, and fully be- 
lieve that the time is near at hand 
when they will have a competence, if 
not a fortune, from the income from 
their groves. Among the number is 
our friend, Kit Burnham, who came 
here from your city four years ago last 
spring. is means were limited, but 
he bought some scrubby trees at a 
large price and set them, and, by good 
management and economy, he has 
contrived to support his family and 
keep his trees growing, and added a 
few to his grove each year. It is a 
pleasure (though a little humiliating) 
to acknowledge that he has, under less 
favorable circumstances, produced the 
best growth of trees and succeeded in 
getting the first oranges. He is proud 
of his success, as well he may be, when 
he looks out on the golden fruit. You 
would be surprised to see how the 
ae 5 have come out since you 
were here. The business is now looked 
upon asa success beyond any perad- 
venture, and a big success at that. 
There are plenty of groves that will 
yield a net profit of $1,000 per acre this 
season, and some much more. 
James A. Harris stands at the head 
of the list of orange growers in the 
State. Some nineor ten years since 
he bought a tract of wooded land on 
which there were a great many wild 
orange trees. He cut down the large 
timber and budded the sour trees with. 
out removing them, and they were 
bearing in three years. Last year he 
sold his crop at $19,000, and last week 
he bargained the present crop for the 
snug sum of $40,000. A turn for 
an investment of afew hundred dol- 
lara in ten years. This, of course, is 
an exceptional case, bat there is no 
doubt as to the orange culture being 
a profitable business. 





Heliotropes, when growing rapidly, 
should be supplied freely with water. 
When somewhat dormant they should 
be kept rather dry. p 





Sheep in Orchards. 

EpitroR RuBAL WoRLpD: Will 
your wool growing and fruit growing 
readers give their experience with pas- 
turing the orchard with sheep? When 
can it be done safely? Which breed 
of sheep is best for this purpose, and 
to what extent can it be done consist- 
ent with good fruit? 

Some claim that only fine wool and 
others only coarse wool sheep are safe 
in orchards, from habits of browsing 
and ba k-eating.’ J.0. P. 


To drive away angle worms from the 
flower bed, it is recommended to apply 
a dressing of salt in the fall, and to 
make a pretty heavy sowing of lime on 
the bed early in the spring. 











It is of great importance for ev 

farmer to preserve the names of his 
fruit trees, and no amateur cultivator 
should think himself worthy ofa name 
whose garden and frait ground is not 
registered and labeled. 


Forestry. 


Forestry. 

From a late Paris journal we learn 
that the French Forestry Department 
have arrived at the couclusion that 
forests greatly iucrease the water sup- 
ply wherever found. From close ob- 
servation made, it is found that rains 
fall much oftener and more abundant- 
ly in wooden tracte; and that, while 
the leaves aud branches give back the 
water quickly to the air, they prevent 
rapid evaporation from the ground, 
and cause the formation of springs. 

The western people are rapidly wak- 
ing up to the necessity of planting 
trees on their broad prairies. more for 
shelter and for the sake of their in- 
fluence on the climate than for their 


use either as fuel or timber, both of 
which can be cheaply transported 
from places where there isa greater 
abundance. The Fort Scott and Gulf 
railroad company has begun the plant- 
ing of hundreds of acres of trees on its 
lands. A Boston capitalist has en- 
gaged a company of raisers of forest 
seedlings in Illinois to break and 
plough a large area in Kansas, and 
plant no less than2 220 trees to the acre, 
and cultivate these till they shade the 
round, when the plantation will be 
elivered to the owner. The process 
will take about ten years. 

The value of the annual cutting 
from the American forests is nearly 
$1,000,000,000, which is consumed in a 
thousand different ways. Over 1,000,- 
000,000 cords are used forfuel. In 1871 
10,000 acres were stripped to supply 
Chicago alone. To supply the de- 
mands of the railroads in the State of 
New York 450,000 acres have been 
cleared in asingle year. Then, the 
annual loses by forest fires are some- 
thing enormous. The loss from the 
fires of 1871—which swept over Wis- 
consin, Michigan and New York—is 
estimated at over $250.000,000. In 
1876 and again in 1879, Pennsylvania 
suffered terribly from these forest 
fires, which in 1876 destroyed timber 
in value beyond computation in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachuetts, 
Wisconsin and New Jersey. In 1878 
the woods on Lake Superior were afire 
almost continuously for 160 miles, 
These figures give a general idea of 
the importance of a proper care being 
taken of our forost land and of the im- 
menee annual demands upon them. 




















Uses of Trees. 

Much has been said of the important 
part shared by forests in the industrial 
and hygienic welfare of our people, and 
evidences of their influence are observ- 
able in contrasting the dry, sterile, 
desolate soil of cleared timber land 
with the healthier climate, greater 
productiveness, etc., of forest areas. 
Drouths are the inevitable resultof de- 
nuded woodland. India and China 
suffer from famine because the trees 
have been swept from the mountain 
slopes which feed their streams, and 
the people of Connecticut are begin- 
ning to see that the lamberman’s ax 
has been the cause of their river rnn- 
ning dry. Fires have aided to spread 
fearful desolation among the valleys of 
the Andes, as in many of our own 
States, so that it is with special wis- 
dom that attempts are being made to 
carry on extensive tree planting. What 
valuable results can be brought about 
in this way, is shown in the enterprise 
which converted the once barren val- 
ry! of Barcellonnette in the Lower 
Alps into fields of rich vegetation. A 
strong inducement to direct special at- 
tention to forest culture, is the fact that 
it will serve as a check to the grass- 
hopper, which hatches and thrives 
best in dry places, and ona tract of ter- 
ritory that is in a state of chronic 
drouth. As conducive to health, the 
presence of trees is an acknowledged 
fact. The great secret of the healthi- 
ness of Australia, and even of the 
tropical portions of Queenland, is the 
exhalation from the forest, the aroma 
of which is not only pleasant but fever- 
chasing. It is said, too, that by the 


is, large tracts of country have been 
restored to their former healthfalness 
and fertili y. It ought certainly tobe 
the wish of all sensible | ek to en- 
courage private individuals or the 
State in their endeavors, not only te 
prevent the willful destruction of tim- 
ber laud, but to reclaim worn-out 
soils and arid wastes, and provide for 
the wants of fature generations by a 
a system of tree planting.— 





WaNTED.—To employ a young man who 


has a taste for fruit culture and is not 
afraid to work. Address O. Moffett, Ot- 
tamwa, Iowa. 
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Try Stewart’s Aperient Pills. 
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’ We have a letter for “Daisy Dell.” 
Will she send her address? We have 
forgotten it. , 

“We éall the attention of our readers 
to the cane and seed advertisement of 
Mr. 1. A. Hedges, which will be found 
in another column. 
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Writing in poetic measure is an art 
requiring great study and long practice 
tosecure even ordinary success. Many 
think if they can make the lines rhyme, 
they are poets, and if their effusions are 
rejected, that the editor is not a judge 
of poetry. Nota week passes that sev- 
eral poetical effusions of this sort are 
received by us, but they areso faulty in 


measure, style and poetic spirit, we|? 


must decline to publish them. The 
same ideas in good prose we might be 
glad to publish. 


The cold weather still lingers. On 
the morning of the 4th inst. the ther- 
mometer indicated 10 degrees below 
zero. The ground in this section is cov- 
ered by about three inches of snow. 
Where the earth is not covered by snow, 
the wheat crop must be badly injured, 
as the severe cold, dry weather must 
injure the wheat plants: Have the 
peach buds been closely examined yet? 
Are they all dead? If one in twenty is 
left, a fair crop might yet be had—but 
we do not believe that one live bud in 
twenty can be found. 








The Turf, Field and Farm is now in 
its thirty-second volume, and it hasa 
very prosperous look. It has done more 
than any other journal to elevate the 
literature of sport in America. It has 
ever championed morality and right 
and has always set its face against de- 
basing sports. It is conducted by gen- 
tlemen who are recognized as authori- 
ties in their specialties, and consequent- 
ly its circulation is large and its influ- 
ence great. It is eminently practical, 
its views on breeding, the turf, the ken- 
nel, shooting, athletics, the stage, &c., 
being formed from actual contact with 
the leading exponents of these pursuits 
and pastimes in all parts of the country 
and the world. No journal is more ex- 
tensively quoted, and the reason of this 
is that its statements are forcible and 
reliable. It derives its chief support 
from the best people in America. It 
has grown better, more earnest with the 
years, and we gladly welcome it to our 
exchange table. It is published at 37 
Park Row, New York. 


——“_-+ - <> + o-- 
The St. Louis Sugar Meeting. 

Hon. Seth. H. Kenney, of Minnesota, 
writes the following to the Tribune, of 
Minneapolis. He calls the meeting a 
“grand success,” which differs from 
what the Prairie Farmer said. Mr. 
Kenney says: 

I have just returned feom the St. 
Louis convention, which was a grand 
success. Hon. George Belcher, recently 
president of the extensive Belcher su- 
 elgonamer of that city, regarfed it as 

he most important gathering of the 
kind ever held in the United States. I 
forwardec you the entire proceedings. 
The governor of the state was in at- 
tendance, and delivered a handsome 
speech. The convention was composed 
of an intelligent body of men, repre- 
senting the highest order of talent. 
Chemists and practical operators were 
present. The samples of sugar and 
syrup were numerous and very fine. 
pecial mention was made of the Min- 
nesota samples on exhibition. 





Cox. CotmAn: Is salt beneficial to a 
wing crop of wheat as a fertilizer? 
so, when should it be sown, and how 

much per acre? Answer through Rv- 
RAL, and oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

RepLy.—On most land, and especially 
land that is worn, a barrel or twoof salt 
per acre, thinly sown over the ground 
in early spring, will increase the earli- 
ness and yield of wheat. 


Cox. N. J. ComMAN : Our State Horti- 
cultural society anticipates having an 
interesting meeting on the 26th of this 
month in this city. If you find that it 
will not conflict with your business or 
convenience, we shall leased to have 
you present with us. A letter, received 
ng ad days ago, from Dr. Warder, gives 
the promise of his presence at that 

_ time. Comeif you can. 

8. H. Now.in. 
LitTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 15, 1881. 

Repty.—It would give us great pleas- 
ure to meet with you, but we can give 





no assurance that it will be possible. 





What He Thinks of It. 
Dr. W. P. Moore, of Sumner county, 


 Tenn., writes: “I take twelve or fifteen 


agricultural papers, and the Sheep De- 
—the most important interest 


aS : to the American farmer—of the RurAL 


_ Wortp is worth more than the same 


ee ease! 


Immigration to Missouri. 


Epiror Rurat Wortp: I see, in 
your issue of December 28d, a report of 
proceedings at the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, from which it appears that 
the Missouri gy Society is 
making an effort to bring emigrants to 
your State, and of the success with 
which it has met by informing our own 
people, also those beyond the ocean, of 

he wonderful resources of the State of 
Missouri. In the speech of Mr. E. O. 
Stanard, as reported, occurs the follow- 
ing passage: “People were passing 
through here into States less rich in soil 
and se because so little had 
been said of the wonderful resources of 
Missouri.” Now, it is barely possible 
that Mr. S. has found part of the cause ; 
but there is still another cause that has 
more todo with this passing through 
here than the want of information as 
to the resources of the State. It is the 
fact that northern people too well know 
that if they go to Missouri (as well as to 
many other southern States) they are 
looked upon with suspicion, and should 
they happen to treat a colored man as a 
human being, or should they (in many 
places) presume to vote the Republican 
icket, they will be compelled to live 
without neighbors, so far as all southern 
whites are concerned, and in the end will, 
by some means or other, be “ froze out 
and be compelled to leave the State in 
disgust. It is true,a large portion of 
the better class of your people is op- 
posed to such treatment; but so long as 
such things are tolerated in your State, 
you may inform tiie people both on this 
side as well as on the other side of the 
ocean, of the immense resources of your 
State, and it will avail but little among 
the better class of northern pe. as 
well as among foreigners. So long as 
there isso much room outside of the 
southern States, where pears can be 
free to vote and talk as they please, po- 
litically, and associate with whom they 
lease without the dictation of others— 
just so long people will continue “ pass- 
ing through here into States less rich in 
soil and advantages,” and your people 
may as well understand this thing first 
as last. 

I know many that would like to go 
south into Missouri, as well as into 
many other southern States, but they 
will not go so long as this old proscrip- 
tion policy prevails in so many sections 
of your country. You may deny these 
charges as much as you please. So long 
as northern families are forced to leave 
your State on account of these causes, 
it will avail you nothing. “Actions 
speak louder than words.” 

I have in the last year traveled con- 
siderable in north and west Missouri, 
and could well see the advantages of 
your State, as compared with some other 
western States. and have often spoken 
of its resources and of the cheap lands 
in your State; and while these facts are 
admitted by all, yet the universal reply 
is that “ we don’t want to goto Missouri. 
We are used to voting and talking as we 
please here in the north, and if we go 
down there we may get where such 
things are not allowed, and then we 
would have to get out of there and per- 
haps lose what we had.” If your im- 
migration society will take a short trip 
through the north, it will soon Jearn 
that it is not because so little has heen 
said about the resources of your State 
as it is because so much has been said 
of the treatment of these northern peo- 
ple who have ventured to cast their lots 
with you. 

You may call this pretty plain talk. 
but such are the facts in the case, and 
until people are persuaded that better 
things await them. should they move to 
vour State or any other southern State, 
they will continue to pass by and 
through your State to other States and 
territories where they know they will be 
free to vote and talk as their consciences 
mav dictate. JACOB FUNCK. 

Fairfield, Ia., Dec. 28, 1880. 


REMARKS.—We are surprised to learn 
that such opinions still exist in regard 
to citizenship in Missouri. Ten, fifteen 
or twenty years ago such opinions 
might have had some foundation, but 
they certainly have none at this time. 
Did we not have one of the largest im- 
migration meetings in St. Louis, about 
a. year ago, ever held in any State? Did 
we not have delegates selected at public 
meetings in every county in the State? 
Has not every county stated every in- 
ducement it could hold forth to draw 
immigrants to it? Has there been 
found a single man in the State to op- 
pose this grand movement in favor of 
immigration? Could the people of any 
State do more to favor immigration? 
Have youever heard of asingle instance 
where any man, black or white, has 
been prevented from voting or talking 
or writing his political sentiments? If 
so, give his name and residence. Do 
you not know, if a single instance of 
this kind could be found, the northern 
papers would give it the greatest notori- 
ety? Wehave traveled again and again 
from the northern to the southern 
boundary, and from the eastern to the 
western boundary of Missouri, min- 
gling freely with all classes and with 
men of every shade of political opinion, 
and we have never found any such ostra- 
cism as you mention. Every one is 
anxious for immigrants. They are all 
treated kindly, neighborly, regardless of 
political or religious opinions. If there 
ever has been any ostracism, it is of the 
past. All Missourians want to see our 
great State developed, school houses, 
churches and grange halls built. They 
want men of industry, of intelligence, 
of public spirit, to come here and settle. 
They are all welcome, whether they 
come from Europe or New England; 
whether they are Republicans, Green- 
backers or Democrats; their political 
or religious sentiments will not be in- 
quired into, and all will find their friends 
of the same ‘political faith in every 
county of theState. We are aware that 
such sentiments as you express in re- 
gard to Missouri are entertained by 
some outside of the State, but we do 
assure you they are without foundation. 
Missouri, in soil, climate, productions, 
proximity to market, cheapness of lands, 
offers inducements to the immigrant 





unsurpassed by any other State. Come 


here and settle. You will find us a genial, 
hospitable people. ‘ 


St. Louis Fair Association. 

The directors of the St. Louis Fair As- 
sociation elected their officers Saturday. 
Charles Green was re-elected president 
and G.O. Kalb was re-elected secretary ; 
Edwin Harrison was elected 1st vice- 
president and FE. A. Filley, 2d_ vice- 
president; R. P. Tansey was elected 
treasurer. The officers are the leading 
men of our city, and could not be im- 
proved upon for their respective posi- 
tions, The fair association isin good 
hands and in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. Fifty thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated for premiums for the next 
fair, opening on Monday, October 34, 
and continuing six days. The receipts 
from the gates and the sales of booths 
last year were $102,646.76. 

<> o 
The Clock. 

Dr. J. H. Dodson, of Stoddard Co., 
Mo., writes; “The premium clock you 
sent me runs right along, this cold 
weather, as though it was used to it, 
and did not care for it; while our other 
clock, and a good one, too, has quit bus- 
iness till the weather gets warmer. I 
shall send you more subscribers. 











The Premium Scales. 

Cot. CoLMAN: I have received the 
premium scales, and find it to be all 
that you recommend it, and it is cer- 
tainly obtained very cheap, as it only 
requires a little talk to get up a club for 
the RurRAL. Any family that has not 
the scales, should have it; and I judge 
by its appearance it will last any one 
alifetime. Thereis no trouble to weigh 
anythingonit. Please send me a dozen 
more copies for distribution, as I have 
given all my copies away to farmersand 
to members of the grange. The RurAL 
WORLD is every week full of the most 
valuable knowledge for the farmer, 
fruit! grower, sheep man and stock 
breeder, and it has, besides, the best 


reading for the family. 

The thermometer here on the 29th of 
December was 16 degrees below zero— 
the coldest weather since 1873. In 1875 
we had 15 degrees below. 

Moniteau Co., Mo. G.ROSENHAHN 
ee 

A beautiful mirage was seen in Acco- 
mac Co., Va.,a few mornings ago. The 
sun arose behind a thick bank of fog, 
which soon grew thinner until a few 
pale rays shot up above. In a single 
minute a wonderful transformation had 
taken place. Apparently not a quarter 
of a mile away lay the island of Chin- 
coteague, with its tall, white tower, its 
dwellings, its trees and shrubbery. A 
little boy was seen driving a flock of 
sheep along the shore, and even a little 
girl in the door of the lighthouse keep- 
er’s home fondling a doll. In another 
minute a second fog bank arose and 
shut out the vision. The island was 30 
miles distant. 

Remarks.—The above is taken from 
an exchange, and ‘is undoubtedly truth- 
ful. In traveling over the plains to Col- 
orado, we have seen these beautiful, 
wonderful pictures—reflections of land- 
scapes, with beautiful lakes, streams 
and forest trees.—-Ed. R. W. 


Premiums. 


CoL. CoLMAN: I take pleasure in 
offering for your premiums, one choice 
Jersey Red pig of either sex, and also 
one pair of pure Dark Brahma fowls. 

Perry, Pike Co., Ill. A. INGRAM. 


Cou. CoLMAN: I will contribute one 
setting of eggs from pure Dominique 
fowls, to your premium list. 

Freeport, Il. JOHN M.S. WISE. 


Cot. COLMAN: I offer one pure Ma- 
gie sow pig {from registered stock, and 
from the best of that stock in Ohio, for 
your list of premiums. 

Warrensburg, Mo. H. H. Russet. 








Cot. CoLMAN: In order to assist in 
circulating as widely as possible so good 
a weekly agricultural and stock paper 
as the RURAL Wor LD, I will give as a 
premium one thoroughbred Cotswold 
lamb from my flock of Cotswolds, you 
to award itin such way as to do your 
paper most good. K. H. ALLEN. 

O’Fallon, St. Charles Co., Mo. 


Cot. CoLMAN: I take pleasure in 
making the following donations to your 
special premium list, to be awarded by 
you as you see fit: One setting (13) of 
Partridge Cochin eggs; one setting (13) 
of Brown Leghorn eggs; one setting 
(13) of Plymouth Rock eggs; one setting 
(9) of Bronze turkey eggs. To be de- 
livered by me about the 1st of May at 
express Office or farm, carefully packed. 
Would be pleased to correspond with 
all parties wanting any choice live 
stock or nursery products. 

B. R. WEscort. 

Mason, Effingham Co., Ill. 


The American Entomologist. 

Cou. Corman: Having been obliged to 
cease the publication of the American En- 
tomologist, I have a few full sets of Vol. 3, 
just closed, to dispose of, and have con- 
cluded to send the full volume to all former 
subscribers who may want it, or to any 
library, natural history association, or editor 
of journal, postage prepaid, at the reduced 
price of $1.50. The information in the 
magazine is of permanent interest, and the 
volume will be of value to any one interested 
in entomology in any of its bearings. Or- 
ders with remittance will be prompily at- 
tended to, and should be addressed to me. 

Cc. V. Rmey, 
1700, 18th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Con. Couman : Iam a carpenter by trade, 
and being a young man, I want to post my- 
self in regard to it. Now, can any of your 
readers tell me of 8 good book treating of 


carpentry? J. F. Went. 











Perry, Mo. 


The Buffalo Berry as a Hedge Plant. 


Has the buffalo berry (shepardea ar- 
gentea), a native of this latitude and as 
hardy as an oak, ever been tested as a 
hedge plant? It would thrive in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, where the Osage 
orange is tender. It is a beautiful 
plant, easily propagated, and we would 
not be surprised if it would make a 
good hedge. Willsome of the RuRAL 
Wor.vp’s readers tell us what they 
think of it for ahedge? Who will give 
it a trial ? 


The Wool Market. 

Previous to the presidential election 
wool became active with an advancing 
tendency, caused by the general belief 
that there would be no change in the 
policy of the government in questions 
of finance and tariff.. This increased 
the confidence, quickened the demand 
and, at the same time, strengthened the 
views of holders to such an extent that 
large quantities of wool were with- 
drawn from market, and it became dif- 
ficult for manufacturers to obtain sup- 
plies, Holders demanded such extreme 
figures, that manufactures withdrew 
from the market and trade again 
became dull. This again re-acted on 








| 


prices, and, though concessions haye 
been offered, there is but litt!s demand, 
and prices are in buyer’s favor. 

The volume of sales for 1880 appears 
to have been less than in 1879, with 
more machinery in motion, from which 
it would appear that there is more wool 
in market than usual, at this season, 
and less in the hands of manufacturers. 
If this be true, it is reasonable to ex 
pect an improved demand after the first 
of the year. 

Foreign wools have declined about 
two cents per pound in the European 
markets, but they are still too much 


above the cost of American staples to 
be profitably imported. 

The supply of foreign and domestic 
now in the country, is believed to be 
quite sufficient to last until the next 
clip, if manufacturers continue to buy 
no faster than they need it; bnt a spec- 
ulative demand, or a disposition to se- 
cure any unusully large supply of wool, 
undobtedly would cause prices to ad- 
vance. The assortment of wool is good, 
there being a fair amount of all quali- 
ties. The medium and fine grades of 
combing and delaine being in_ lightest 
supply. What little of latter is offered, 
is held at such extreme prices that 
manufacturers hesitate to buy. 

JUSTICE, BATEMAN & Co. 


o-—-- 

Colman’s Rural World. 

This is one of the best stock and ag- 
ricultural papers inthecountry. Its ed- 
itor, Col. Colman, is a farmer and stock 
raiser, and knows the wants of the ag- 
riculturists of the west, to whose in- 
terests the WORLD is devoted. It is a 
reper that should be found in the house 
of every farmer, and always has much 
interesting matter for the general read- 
er. The Executive Committee of the 
State Grange, at a recent meeting in St. 
Louis, selected the RURAL WORLD as 
the official organ of the order in Mis- 
souri. The subscription price is re- 
duced to one dollar per year. It is 
worth three times that amount to 


every farmer.—Booneville Weekly Top- 
ic. 





Cot. Couman: At the last meeting of the 
Arkansas State Horticultural Society, Mr. E. 
F. Babcock was elected as vice-president from 
this State, to the Mississippi Valley Horti- 
cultural Society. W. K. Tipton, Sec. 

Little Rock, Ark., January 15. 








Cou. CommAn: I want to sow blue grass for 
pasture. Can I geta good stand (on good 
land) by sowing with oats in the spring? 
Will some of the readers of your valuable pa- 
per give me the desired information? 

Perry county, Mo. SusBsoRIBER. 





Cox. Comman ; Will you, or some of your 
many readers, please inform me through the 
columns of your paper, what is the best ma- 


chinery for clearing flax seed of kale and 
mustard seeds, so as to make flax seed pure 
for sowing purposes next spring? Also where 
such machinery can be had. 

Cass county,Mo. Ww. J. ALEXANDER. 


-— 





Con. Couman: The last Rurat has an ar- 
ticle on “Osage orange hedge,” by Mr. Hock- 
man of Olney, Ills. His ideas are mainly 
good. We, too, have been experimenting 
with Osage hedge for the past thirty years, 
but can’t say very satisfactorily. It is a hard 
matter to make a good, living fence—to turn 
hogs and small animals. He says dwarf by 
cutting laterals, &c. The trouble is the 
Osage has but few laterals ungil after several 
years’ growth. Does he not top the sprouts? 
He does not say so. B, F. Transon. 

Humboldt, Tenn., January 15. 


A Single Stone 
from a running brook slew the giant Goliah, 
and millions of noble men since that time 
have died from a single stone in the bladder, 
which Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
would have dissolved and carried away. 








NEw York, Dec. 30.—The total num- 
ber of emigrants arriving at this port 
during the year, will be about 320,000, 
of which number 30,187 came from 
England, 62,198 from Ireland, 88,983 
from Germany, and 33,381 from Sweden. 
The total number from the British 
Isles is over 100,000; Continental Eu- 
rope furnished 184,780; Asia 248; Afri- 
ca, 40, and the West Indies, 1,226. 


" More People Die 
from diseased kidneys than of consumption, 
but not one fatal case in a thousand would 
occur if Warner’s Safe Kidney .and Liver 
Cure was taken in time. By all means try it. 


-_— 








Bushel boxes, much favored in Europe 
fo: storage, loading and selling potatoes 
apples, etc., are made like common peach 
crates with lathed sides and bettoin - 
ends 12x14 inches; length in the clear 16 
inches. This gives precisely 2,688 cubic 
inches,the capacity of the heaped bushel. 
The convenience of stacking in the cel- 
lar—dispensing with bins—and the full 
aeration and facility of inspection and 





handling are obvious. 


*. 


Twe State HoRMNCULTURAL SOcI- 
ETIES.—The joint session of the Kansas 
and Missouri Horticultural Societies, at 
Wyandotte, brought pleasant greetings 
and profitable interchange of experi- 
ences between the well-known leaders 
of both States, in fruit and forest cul- 
ture. To mention names among so 
many would distinguish, without sufli- 
cient ground for distinction. Both 
State Agricultural Colleges were repre- 
sented, as they ought to be in any such 
gathering for the dissemination of tried 
truths in horticulture. 

Many excellent papers were presented 
from th sides, touching the most 
practical questions of orchard-planting, 
small fruit culture, forest planting, and 
timber belts, with some lively debates 
over‘sorgo sugar asa means of gener- 
al wealth, and pleasant hints upon the 
adornment of the homestead trees 
and lawns. The noticeable difference 
of opinion between extremes of east 
and west in the two States showed the 
how certainly general truths must be 
varied for the peculjxrities of soil and 
climate, and how easily individual ex- 
perience is accepted for a ruling princi- 
- All of the seventy or eighty mem- 

ers present agreed to acknowledge the 
profit of such exchanges, and left with 
strengthened hopes of developing a 
wider interest and more definite urpose 
of growth for the two societies.—Kansas 
Industrialis, 


, 

CurE For CHILLS.—Take green mul- 
lein leaves and pound or beat them and 
bruise them up toa perfect pulp; then 
add a little milk-warin water to extract 
the juice; put this mushy pulp intoa 
thin piece of cotton cloth and squeeze 
out the juice. For agrown person, give 
one tablespoonful of this juice before 
breakfast, before dinner and one before 
supper each day for three or four days, 
and the chills will be cured. The juice 
may be flavored with anything simple 
to make it palatable, if desired, as it is 
very bitter. It cannot injure, it costs 
little, and will effect a sure cure—Geo. 
Watt, Sr., Richmond, Va. 


Don’t Get the Chills. 

If you are subject to ague you must be sure 
to keep your liver, bowels and kidneys in good 
free condition. When so, you will be safe 
from all attacks. The remedy to use is Kid- 
ney-Wort. It is the best preventive of all 
malarial diseases that yon can take. See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 











or very defective grades, leaving only the 
most desirable fillery sorts together. 

We may be wrong in our views upon thig 
subject, and admit the long showy leaf sep- 
erate would sell best alone, and our idea was 
to make seconds or shorts sell better than if 
os eer — up @ few hogsheads 
each way and send in a 
age ~ ng t once, and let us test 





The Cuban Tobacco Crop. 

A New York dealer, recently returned 
from his travels in Cuba, says: “My first 
searches in the tobacco crop made me regret 
very much that I had taken the trouble to go 
to Havana. In fact, I was quite disgusted. 
Finally I struck tobaccos from districts that 
I liked very much, and that I think are the 
best tobaccos the trade has seen since the 
crop of 1875, which was a very fine one. 
These were Vueltas, from the Loma dis- 
tricts. 

In my estimation, the tobaccos of the Re- 
mates districts were the finest last year. Al- 
though they are good this year, they lack 
leaf and contain a great deal of scrappy fil- 
lers, and are dear in price. 

The new Remedios—that is, the crop or 
1880—are very good, probably the best we 
have had for several years. They find ready 
sale in Havana, being taken out of the mar- 
ket rapidly, both for the States and Ger- 
many, at advancing prices. The fine Parti- 
dos are all brought ap. 

The 1880 crop was a very ‘small one, and 
there néver was a time when so little fine to- 
baceo was to be had in Havana. The crop 
of Partidos, usually running over 80,000 
bales, was only 10,000 bales this year, of 
which not more than 5,000 to 6,000 are fit 
for the States. 

The crop of Vuelta Abajo, which annually 
averages 300,000 bales, was this year only 
60,000, of which not more than 30,000 to 35,- 
000 were fit for the States. 

The crop of Remedios was 55,000 bales, 
which was about the average, and of this 365,- 
000 to 40,000 will be adapted to the wants of 
the States. 

The cigars this year brought from Havana 
will surpass in quality those brought from 
the same source in 1879. This should be 
agreeable intelligence for smokers. 

The prospects for the new crop of leaf are 
excellent ; indeed, they were never better. 
The planters are very much pleased. Last 
| week splendid rains set in,and if there be- 
| not too great a fall, a satisfactory yield may 
| be anticipated with confidence.” 




















Ehe Poultry Dard Hive Stock Breeder. 








The Poultry Show. 

The poultry show is still running in this 
city. There are but few local exhibitors, and 
the number of exhibitors is not large, still 
there are some of the finest specimens of 
poultry on exhibition that we have seen. 
Here ure some of the premiums that have 


been awarded : 
CHICKENS. 

Dark Brahmas—Finest male specimen, 
Joseph Pool, Greensburg, Ind., Ist premium. 
Finest hen—Joseph Pool, Ist premium ; _Al- 
bert French, 2d and 4th premiums ; H. Ring- 
house, Bloomington, Ill, 5th premium. Fin- 
est cockerels—Ist, 3d and 4th premiums to 
Albert French, Cincinnati, O.; 2d and 5th 
premiums to Joseph Pool. Finest pullets— 
1st, 3d and 4th premiums ; Albert French, 2d 
and 5th premiums. 

Black Cochins.—Finest male specimen, 
John R. Stone, Bloomington, IL, 1st premi- 
um; Mathias Crum, Farmer City, Ill, 2d 
premium. Finest hen—John R. Stone, Ist, 
2d and 3d premium. Finest pullet, John R, 
Stone, Ist premium ; Mrs. D. G. Brown, city, 
2d premium ; Mathias Crum, 3d and 4th pre- 
miums. Finest cockerels—John R. Stone, 
Ist and 2d premiums ; Mathias Crum, 3d and 
4th premiums. 

Plymouth Rock—Finest male specimen, 
James E. White, Engelwood, Iil., 1st and 2d 
premiums; Sid Conger, Fl:t Rock, Ind., 3d 
premium; S. S. Reynolds and Woodward, 
Collinsville, Ill., 4th premium; Sid Conger, 
5th premium. Best capon—Axford & Bro., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Buff Cochins.—Finest male specimen, 
Johnson & Carter, Fowler, Ind., Ist, 2d and 
3d premiums; James B. Foote, Norwood Park, 
Il, 4th and 5th premiums. Finest hens-- 
Joseph Pool, ist premium; Frank C. Meh- 
ler, New London, Iowa, 2d premium; Sid 
Conger, 3d premium ; Joseph Pool, 4th pre- 
mium. Finest pullets—Joseph Pool, 1st 
premium ; Johnson & Carter, 2d premium; 
Sid Conger, 3d premium; Joseph Pool, 4th 
and 5th premiums. 

White Cochins—Finest male specimen, no 
premium. Finest hen: H. Ringhouse, ist 
and 2d premiums. Finest cockerel: H. 
Ringhouse, Bloomington, Ills., lst premium. 
Finest pullet: H. Ringhouse, 1st premium. 
B. B. red game: Finest hen—C. B. Hunter, 
Bloomington, Ills., 1st, 3d and 5th premiums; 
A. C. Fickland, Charleston, Ils., 24 and 4th 
premiums. Finest pullets: C. B. Hunter, 
Ist, 2d and 3d premiums; A. C. Fickland, 
4th and 5th premiums. 

Black Spanish—Finest male specimen, 
George A. Terpening, Reading, Mich. ; finest 
hen, same ; finest cockerel, same ; finest pul- 
let; same. 

DOGS. 

_Italian grey-hound—Mrs. 8. G. McIntyre, 
city, lst premium. South American: W. An- 
trim, city, 1st premium. 

English grey-lound—H. Bohne, city, 2d 
premium. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Best display of squirrels and white rats— 
H. Bohne, city, 1st premium. 

Best Maltese cat—Herman Roesch, 1st 
premium. 

Best display of Guinea pigs—Herman 
Roesch, 1st premium. 

Best display of Hymalayan rabbits—Her- 
man Roesch, Ist pyemium. 

Best four pairs of chickens, hatched and 
raised by artificial means—Mrs. D. G. Brown, 
Hyde Park,-Ills., 1st premium; Jno. K. Bauer, 
Waukegan, Iils., 24 premium. 


Che Cobaccs lant. 


Sorting Burley. 
Mr. J. N. Crouch, manager of the Peper 
Warehouse, St. Louis, in a circular letter 
dated December 24th, says: 


In our last letter we advised the assorting 
of Burley more with regard to body, color, 
smoothness and general qualities, than to 
length, and have talked with several manu- 
facturers on the subject, and they say they 
are not particular about it all being one 
length ; that it will answer their purpose just 
as well if lengths are mixed. so you class sep- 























arate thin or chaffy grades, also coarse, bony, 


K. H. Allen Comes Again at J. H. 


EpITOR RURAL WORLD: I would not 
reply to J. H.’s article in the RURAL of 
January 6th, not deeming it worthy of 
notice, but for this reason: He says I 
have made statements which I cannot 
verify. Now, it does not look well for 
you, the editor of the RURAL, who have 
been personally acquainted with me for 
years, to say in an issue of your paper 
that Iam perfectly reliable and truth- 
ful, and in ashort time to have a man 
who is an entire stranger to me, say 





that my statements must be verified. I 

lean verify the statement I made in re- 
gard to the tape-worm, which seems to 
‘trouble him so much, and also prove it 
by other substantial evidence besides 
my own testimony. If J. H. has been a 
careful reader of the RURAL, he has no- 
ticed that another gentleman—I think 
he resides in Mississippi—found a very 
long tape-worm in a young lamb last 
summer. 

If Iam on trial, and the readers of the 
RURAL are the jury, and the judge on 
the bench is a horse doctor or trader, or 
| both—I beg leave to sum up the case. 
First, J. H. accuses me of being untruth- 
ful and giving bad advice, because he 
does not think as Ido. He evidently 
thinks every one dishonest but himself, 
for, in his reply to Mr. Hedges, he says: 
“Of course, the chemist will give you 
what you want.” In his last article, J. 
H. speaks of killing all the worms in an 
animal in three days. I didn’t say any 
such thing. He speaks of Sophey. I 
never heard of her. He alsosays I com- 
pared old sheep with two-year-olds. I 
didn’t do that either. He had better 
preserve the copies of the Rurat for 
reference if heis going to criticize. He 
tells me not to trouble my head about 
the mill men, as he did not attack them. 
Ithink that he did. I like the mill men 
and use their mills. 

Let us see what he did say. In the 
issue of December 2d, he says: “One 
of the great advantages of meal is that 
it passes directly into the fourth stom- 
ach.” We feed meal to horses, hogs and 
poultry, and did not know that they had 
four stomachs. I am glad J. H. told us. 
I suppose he obtained the facts from the 
butcher, he has so much to say about 
him. 

In the issue of December 23d, after 
friend Hedges got after him, he told 
how much stock he had marketed in 
twenty-five years, and that it paid as 
well to have the corn shelled as to have 
it ground—a statement which every 
good feeder is aware is incorrect. 

In the issue of January 6th he says he 
did not attack the mills, but what was 
ground in them. He says the “mills 
are good.” 

“ First, the meal passes directly into 
the fourth stomach, which is an advan- 
tage; second, it pays as well to feed 
shelled corn as ground; third, that the 
mills are good.” Now, if there is no 
advantage in grinding corn, why should 
we pay $45 for a mill? “Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” It was once said to 
one of old: “Thou art beside thyself; 
much learning hath made thee mad.’ 
That cannot be what ails J. H., although 


he is evidently in a very bad humor. 
K. H. ALLEN. 





Always start with thie voice, never with the 
cut of the whip. In starting, turn a little to 
one side; in stopping, when going up a hill, 
do the same. 
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A Model Horse Barn. 


The illustrations on this page are the eleva- 
tion and ground plan of the barns of M. W. 
Dunham, Esq., at Wayne, Ills., the widely 
known importer of Percheron-Norman horses. 
These barns and stables with their connect- 
ing yards, are regarded by competent judges 
as being about as near perfect for the uses 
they are intended to serve, as it is possible 
to construct. While there are few farmers 
or horsemen who require buildings on so ex- 
tensive a scale as this, it will be seen from 

the following detailed description that the 
plan is one that can be adapted to suit vari- 
ous requirements : 

Barn No. 1 is 160 feet long by 52 feet 
wide, with an awning adjustable 10 feet wide, 
to raise and lower. The foundation is of 
stone, laid below frost; bottom of wall 16 
inches, top one foot in thickness. The wall 
is laid on east, north and west sides, and one 
wall of same dimensions is laid 16 feet from 
north wall, and parallel to it. Cross walls 10 
inches thick support the partitions of the 
box stalls. The south outside foundation 
consists of piers, 20 feet apart, 4 feet square 
on bottom, and 20 inches square on top with 
cap of cut stone 20 inches square on bottom 

and 12 inches square on top, to receive the 
post. Sixteen feet north, and parallel to this 
line of piers, is another line built in the same 
manner. The building is constructed (as 
will be seen by position of wall) with four 
rows of posts, the two éentral rows standing 
16 feet from outside and 20 feet from each 
other, both ways, extending to the purline 
plate, and supports the same. The outside 
posts are 20 feet long, and on north side are 
16 feet apart. All the posts are 8x8 inches, 
and are connected by beams 8x10 inches, and 
10 feet from the bottom, upon which are laid 
2x12 inch joists. The two center lines of 
beams running lengthwise of building are 
additionally supported by a cast-iron angle, 
bolted on the post under the end of each 
beam, and running down the post and out 
on under side of the beam 12 inches. The 
beams are also trussed on the top, making a 
solid and safe support for the. joists, which 
run crosswise of the building. The roof is 
one-third pitch, and formed with gables and 
dormers, and surmounted by a cupola, as 
shown in elevation. The outside is girted 
with 6x6 and four feet apart, and boarded 
with matched and dressed lumber. The posi- 
tions of windows can be seen in elevation. 
In second story there are four doors on 
the north side with transoms, and on south 
side, eight of same kind. In each end, as 
high as can be made in the gable end, is a 
door 12 feet high and 10 feet wide, through 
which the building is filled with hay. 

From each door to the center is erected a 
hay carrier, as near the ridge as possible. The 
building is supported by the usual cross- 
beams and braces. The roof is covered with 
the very best dry pine shingles, boiled in 
West Virginia oil. (A vat of sheet-iron, 20 
inches deep, 2144 feet wide, and from 2 to 4 
feet long, according to extent of the job. Set 
the bunches in, and have oil enough to come 
up to the band; let boil five minutes, take 
out, place on an incline with tight bottom, 
and drip back to the vat; in half an hour the 
other end of the bunch can be dipped and 
returned on incline. In one hour they will 
be dry.) The cost is less than one dollar per 
M.,and when prepared in this way they will, 
with an occasional coating of oil, last indef- 
initely as the water will not penetrate them 
in the least. 

The squares indicated in plans are box 
stalls, 16x16 feet square, with one door, 
double thick, 4 feet six inches wide, and 8 
feet high. Latch, a straight piece of 34x l- 
inch iron, 1 foot long mortised into center 
edge of door, and protruding 1 inch, to catch 
latch-hook. An iron plate, with slot for 
latch to play in, is screwed on the edge, and 
an inch hole is bored under latch to raise 
with. There is a window, twelve lights, 12x 
16, on outside, and one nine-light window, 
from stall to alley, for each stall, covered 
with No. 9 wire screening. The outside win- 
dow is grated with inch refuse gas-pipe, set 
3 inches apart (cost about $35 per ton). 
Windows hang on weights. The north and 
south sides of the stalls are sealed with 2- 
inch matched plank, 5 feet high, and from 
there on top with 1-inch matched stuff. 

The partitions between the stalls are made 
by setting 2x4-inch studding flat-wise, 6 
inches apart on sill, and extending 5 feet 
high ; both sides are then sealed with com- 
mon matched and dressed flooring, even 
with top of studding, and an oak cap 2x6 
inches spiked on top. The top of this cap 
has 114-inch holes, 4 inches from center to 
center, and 1 inch deep, in which inch gas- 
pipes, 3 feet Jong, are inserted, and capped 
with another oak cap firmly set at both ends. 
The floors are made of clay and gravel; an 
alley six feet wide runs the entire length of 
the barn, with manger on opposite side from 
stalls. 

The hay shoot is built in the outside cor- 
ner, with 2 foot run, and extends 6 feet above 
the upper floor, and has a slide door on long 
side, that can be raised, leaving an opening 
in shoot on a level with the floor when de- 
sired. The bottom: of shoot is grated with 
gas-pipe 3 feet 6 inches long, set on inclin¢é 
from corner to outside of bottom of shoot, 
which is 6 feet from floor to stall. These 
pipes are set 6 inches from centers at top, 
and one of them moves in a slot, so as to 
double the distance when required. 

Barn No. 2 consits entirely of box stalls, 
made on same plan as those described above, 
and open into yards to the south. It is 16 
feet high at eaves, with loft for fodder. 

Barn No. 3 is 40 feet by 80 feet; 26 feet 
posts, with 96 feet extension to the south. 
All boxes are same as described. The single 
stalls are 5 feet wide, and made on the usual 
plan, with plank floors, hay being fed in 
shoots from above. The upper part is 
reached by an embankment and bridge. A 
hay carrier is also rigged in it, door opening 
to the north. Large feed bins are located 
over north end of the alley, where water is 
marked in diagram, and a mixing box filled 
from spouts from bins, is placed beside the 
hydrant. 

No. 4 is an open shed facing south, with 
yard in front. 

No. 5-is 50x100 feet, with stone basement, 
the walls 26 inches on bottom and 16 inches 
on top. The building rests entirely on the 
outside wall. The sills are 8x10 inches, the 
posts 20 feet long and about 14 feet apart. 
The girths are 6x6 inches, and 4 feet apart. 
The roof is a truss roof of the strongest 
kind. (See elevation for location of windows, 
cupola, etc.) The boarding is of the best 

and matched flooring. On north 

e and center is a cutting room, 20x24 feet, 
catter standing on a level with second floor 
See elevation). The basement is divided by 

6-feet alleys, ranning north and south, 
* connected by one 4-foot alley, running east 
and west along the north side. On each side 
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of each alley are four box stalls, about 12x14 
feet, with plank partitions 5 feet high, and 
doors opening from one to the other, to the 
outside, Hay comes from third story, through 
shoots opening in the alley, and is fed in 
mangers. The second floor is divided en- 
tirely into single stalls, as will be seen on 
plans, with an alley in front of each row for, 
feeding grain and watering. Hay comes 
from above in shoots, as in other stalls. The 
floors are 2-inch matched plank, tarred, and 
then covered with paper, two thicknesses. 
On top of this is laid 3-inch plank, boiled in 
oil and keyed together every 5 feet. Be- 
tween the two doors is an iron gutter, just at 
the back end of the stalls, with iron outlets 
running down the basement into the ground 
for drainage. The stalls are 514 feet in the 
clear, and the partitions are 3-inch plank, 
doweled together 41¢ feet high, and the front 
rises in an oval-shape, and is barred. The 
stall posts are 6x6, oak ; 3x12-inch joists run 
from stall posts to outside building, and 2- 
inch matched plank is used for floor above, 
so that the space above the horses’ heads is 
perfectly smooth. The ceiling over the floor, 
back of the horses, is 12 feet high and 20 feet 
wide, with a 14-foot side door at each end.: 
Over each stall is a finished panel, set with 
pictures of Percheron horses. The stalls and 
ceiling are painted in nicely contrasting col- 
ors. The entire water system is supplied 
from a 2,000 barrel reservoir or cistern, con- 
structed on a hill 60 feet higher than the 
barns, and 100 rods away, built of stone laid 
in cement, and completely covered from the 
frost. The water is forced into this reser- 
voir by wind power, and is drawn by a 21¢- 
inch main to the buildings, and is distributed 
through them by 114-inch and 1-inch pipes, 
laid 5 feet under ground, 

The wagon house has a self-supporting 
roof, and the entire front is composed of 
sliding doors. Carriage houses and straw 
sheds are ordinary frames. All yards are 
graded and graveled in such a manner that 
they are perfectly free from mud at all times 
of the year. 

The arrangement of the yards can be seen 
from the diagram. All the manure, except 
from barn No. 1, goes to the elevated track 
indicated, and in winter time is dumped into 
the wagons and hauled out. The total length 
of front shown in the diagram is 600 feet. 





Stock Notes. 


Young calves, and lambs as well, are often 
troubled with diarrhoea and discharge from 
the noes and eyes from the effect of parasites 
in the intestines and lungs. These parasites 
are slender, white, thread worms, known as 
Strongylus filaria, and are produced from 
eggs taken into the stomach with the food. 
The worms escape from the gullet into the 
air passages and cause irritation of the mem- 
branes, and in the bowels cause obstinate 
diarrhea. The treatment is to give turpen- 
tine, a tablespoonful in milk, every morning 
for &@ week or ten days, and afterward the 
same quantity of castor oil for two days. 

If there is no convenience for watering 
in the stable (which I would prefer), I would 
only let animals out just long enough to drink, 
If at any time I thought thev needed exer- 
cise, I would let them out, and put a boy after 
them and run them so as to get the ueeded 
exercise as soon as possible and immediately 
return them to the stable. Remember that 
all exercise takes food, and if the stables are 
kept clean, well littered and dusted every day 
with a little plaster, the cattle can be kept all 


mixture to make, and affectual in its applica- 
tion. Animals that are effected with vermin 
need better care and higher feeding in order 
to overcome the drain that those parasites 
make upon the system. 











The Latest Butter Fraud. 

The largeat firm manufacturing sueine, or 
sowine as the buttermen call it, calls itself a 
“dairy company.” Enormous quantities of 
sueine have been manufactured in Chicago 
and Cincinnati during the past six months. 
Most of it has been shipped directly to Lon- 
don and Liverpool, but some has been ship- 
ped to New York firms and here sold or ex- 
ported. It is frequently marked “fine cream- 
ery butter.” As the sueine is composed of 
about twenty-five per cent. of good butter, 
worth from 28 to 35¢e. per pound, and seven- 
ty-five per cent of lard, worth nine cents per 
pound, there is a very large margin for prof- 
its, and, as it was stated at the Butter Ex- 
change, that some of the largest and most re- 
spectable butter firms here and in the west 
are dealing in it. A member of the firm of 
H. K. & F, B. Thurber & Co. said yesterday 
that the export of sueine during the fall had 
been enormous, and constantly increaaing 
until very lately. But now the evil seems to 
have cured itself, as the product has not met 
with the favor expected abroad, and exporters 
find that they have been losing heavily. It 
takes too much of the best quality of butter 
to conceal the lardy appearance and taste to 
make the mixture profitable, for the lard is 
easily detected on investigation, and even 
where a large per cent. of butter is used, the 
product remains soft like lard, instead of be- 
coming hard like butter or eleomargarine. 
The export of eleomargarine has almost ceas- 
ed, but the export of eleomargarine oil or un- 
churned eleomargarine is constantly increas- 
ing. Most of the oil is shipped to Holland, 
where there are 100 large factories where it is 
churned with milk and made into oleomargar- 
ine or “butterine.” This is manufactured in 
Holland instead of this country, because it | 
can reach the London market within 48 hours | 
of its manufacture, and in its first stage brings 
a much higher price.—New York World. 








Dr. Anderson of Scotland, estimates that | 
one cow, well fed, will furnish an amount of | 
manure annually which will yield 103 pounds | 
of ammonia, 88 pounds of potash, 64 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and that these elements 
represent a value of $22.75, based on their 
availability as compared with artificial fertil- 
izers in which they are found. 
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Errors in butter making are uncleanliness, 
too much acid in cream, caseine or butter- 
milk in a decomposed state, too much friction 
in churning, and working the butter, bad salt 
and too much of it, foul milking stables, im- 
pure water odors from various sources known 
andunknown. These are errors vital in their 
consequence, and not generally thought of as 
any importance. 


To pass judgment on the good quali- 








winter perfectly healthy without an hour’s 
exercise, Another fact we should remember; 


growth, and every day a mature animal is 
allowed to get poorer, we are keeping them 
at a loss and can’t afford it; we should see to 
it that they are so well cared for and fed that 
they are constantly thriving, and to this 
end we should feed plenty of good nu- 


roots or other green food, But above all 
things keep them warm.—[New England 
Homestead. 


A number of letters ask for some remedy for 
for lousy stock. Vermin of some kind very 
frequently infest domestic animals; they are 
mostly of the louse type—small parasitic ani- 
mals that must be removed by the application 
of some insecticide. A number of subtances 
have been used to a greater or less extent, of 
which a few are mentioned below: One 
pound of tobacco and six ounces of borax 
boiled in two quarts of water, to which soft 
soap enough is added to make a thick paste. 
has proved a vermin salve. A mixture of 
carbolic acid and soft soap in the proportion 
of one to four makes a compound easy to 
apply and very effectual. Shortly after the 
parts to which the soap mixture has been ap- 
plied should be washed with pure water and 
a non-drying oil rubbed on. Oil of ‘turpen- 
tine and oil, equal parts, with a little car- 
bolic acid, is perhaps the most convenient 
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every day we keep a young animal with no! breeder; a rich, long and large milker; 


tritious feed and plenty of some sort of { 


ties of a cow, keep the following points 
always in mind: She must be a good 


an easy milker, with long teats; possess 


a quiet disposition ; have a good form; a 
vich color; a good escutcheon. 


The Shepherd. 














COL. R. W. STUART. 

Some ten years ago Col. R. W. Stuart 
began to breed and handle Merino sheep 
at Ocean Springs, Miss.,on the Mobile & 
New Orleans railroad, some sixty miles 
east of New Orleans. His establish- 
ment is known as the Gulf Coast Sheep 
Farm. Cotton growing had carried off 
the southern people from every other 
industry. No general attention was 
given to stock raising, outside of horses, 
in that.region. Col. Stuart, though, saw 
the adaptation of the gulf coast for the 
breeding and raising of sheep. How he 
ever hoped to lead public attention in 
this new channel is a growing wonder, 
since so many had imbibed the spirit of 
hate towards sheep, as had that eccen- 
tric old hero of Roanoke, John Randolph 
who once said he would walk a mile to 
get to kick a sheep. 

The enterprise in the hands of Col. 
Stuart was well begun and pushed with 
that indomitable energy and good judg- 
ment that always brings success from 
unyielding circumstances. Col. Stuart 
knew how to do his work, and was will- 
ing to tell his friends all there was about 
it. They found they could make money 
at sheep raising as well as he, if they 
had as good sheep to doit with. These 
Col. Stuart sold them from his own rais- 
ing first, but finally his trade became so 
large as to necessitate buying from oth- 
er breeders, until to-day he has one of 
the largest retail home Merino sheep 
trades in this country. The fruits of 
this enterprise on the gulf coast have 
been seen already, and are constantly 
gaining. Emigration has been attract- 
ed to the splendid climate, grasses and 
water of the cheap lands of southern 
Mississippi, to engage in stock raising 
and woot! growing. 

We congratulate Mississippi on hav- 
ing so worthy a sheep breeder within 
her borders, and we congratulate Col. 
Stuart upon his success in developing 
the raising of sheep and wool in the 
south, when we had imagined the heat 
and drouth of summer would hardly en- 
courage the attempt. Hitherto little 
has been said of thts flock and flock-mas- 
ter, but the wools of the region have 
been sought for and recognized in the 
markets as “lake wools.” Their merits 





are, fineness, evenness, lustre, elasticity, 
crimp and trueness—just such wools as | 
the broadcloth manufacturers require. 
Col. Stuart has recently associated with | 
himself Mr. Snyder of West Virginia, | 
who, with his family, has recently taken 
up his residence at Ocean Springs, near 


to Col. Stuart. Col. Stuart is recognized 
as the pioneer Merino sheep breeder of 
the south, and has most certainly won 
the credit so freely given him. 
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Thoroughbred and Full-Blood. 

T. A. D., Stafford county, Kan.: The 
terms mean one and the same thing. 
High grades are sometimes called full- 
blood to designate them as very nearly 
as good as the best, but it is a strecth of 
the facts. Let high grades be high 











Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Co., Ill., to whom all matter relat. 
tng to this department should be addressed. 








E. 8S. Stowell, Cornwell, Vt., one of 
the most spirited of Vermont’s sheep- 
breeders, is dead. 


Col. R. H. Ballifger edits the Chron- 
oscope, at Larned, Kansas. In 1863 he 
owned the most valuable 16 head Meri- 
no sheep in Ills. He paid $4,800 for 
them. ; 








There are 43 parties within a radius 
of 25 miles of Larned, Kansas, that 
own 61,900 sheep; 22 of them own 1,000 
and over, 4 of them over 3,000, and C. H. 


grades, and designate them by the 
lamount of pure blood in them thus: 
The first cross of a thoroughbred ram 
fen a common ewe will be a half-blood; 
the cross of a pure or thoroughbred 
ram on a half-blood will be a three- 
quarters blood; the next ewes will be 
seven-eighths; the next, fifteen-six- 
teenths; the next, thirty-one-thirty- 
seconds: the next, sixty-two-sixty- 
fourths. 

Those high grades possessing more 
and more merit and approaching the 
thoroughbred, had better be called what 
they are. We have seen such high 
grades that no one could tell them from 

ure-breds; but breed them backwards 
Featead of forwards, and the imperfec- 
tion of blood will assert i very 





Wadsworth owns 8,000 head. 
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Curing Scab. 

W. O. & J. C. Hammers, Anthony, 
Kan.: There is not a doubt but two or 
three dippings, according to W. M. 
Ladd’s directions, will rid your sheep of 
scab. Inintroducing new sheep to your 
ranche, dip them whether they show 
any signs of scab or not. It will be safe. 
Keep your range corrals and sheds free 
from scab by the above precaution. It 
is cheap. Fix so you can dip 2,000 sheep 
in one day. Then, when you can buy 
scabby sheep ata discount, do so; dip 
them three times, head and heels, in 
Ladd’s sheep dip according to his direc- 
tions, and your sheep are cured and are 
a bargain. 

Foot-rot can never exist on your range. 
The only disease you need fear is scab. 
Prepare to manage it, and you are safe 
from even this. Many fail to cure it 
because they do not dip them carefully 
and thoroughly, and do not put them on 
safe ranges after they are dipped. We 
should avoid scabby range cribs and 
sheds more than scabby sheep. We 
have seen your buffalo grass, and 
thought, for summer range, nothing 
equaled it for sheep pastures. 


Merinos on Graded Stock. 


What course should you advise par- 
ties to pursue in breeding Merinos on 
graded stock where the lambs from 
year to year get smaller? 

We have 800 ewes, and threes and 
fours will dip from 7 to 10 pounds 
each, having nothing but buffalo grass 
the year round. 

Now, my idea has been this: to get 
bucks crossed with thoroughbred Cots- 
wold or Southdown on Merinos to use 
on our grades. I am positive that using 
either of the coarse wools without a 
cross on our ewes we would have a 
large per cent. of loss in lambing. Our 
aim is to get together a flock of large 
sheep that will clip 8 to 10 pounds on 
an average. X., Grainfield, Kan. 

Won’t our friends give us their views 
for the benefit of our friend in Kansas? 


How would you do? 


Tariff on Wool and Woolen Goods. 

All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat and other 
like animals, shall be divided for the purpose 
of fixing the duties to be charged thereon, in- 
to the three following classes ; 

OLASS I—CLOTHING WOOL. 

That is to say, merino, mestiza, metz or 
metis wool, or other wools of merino blood, 
immediate or remote; down clothing wools, 
and wools of like character with any of the 
preceding, including such as have here- 
tofore usually been imported into the United 
States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, 
Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great 
Britain, Canada and elsewhere, and also in- 








' cluding all wool not hereinafter described or 


designated in classes two or three. 
CLASS II—COMBIN@ WOOLS. 

That is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lin- 
colnshire, down combing wools, Canada long 
wools, or other like combing wools of Eng- 
lish blood, and usually known by the terms 
herein used ; and also all hair of the alpaca, 
goat and other animals. 

OLASS III—OARPET WOOLS AND OTHER SIMILAR 
WOOLS. 

Such as Donskoi, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and _in- 
cluding all such wools of like character as 
have been heretofore usvally imported into 
the Uhited States from Turkey, Greece, 
Smyrna, Egypt and elsewhere. The duty 
upon wool of the first class which shall be im- 
ported washed, shall be twice the amount of 
the duty to which it would be subjected, if 
imported unwashed. 

DUTY ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 

And the duty upon wool of all classes which 
shall be imported scoured shall be three times 
the duty to which it would be subjected if 
imported unwashed. And the duty upon wool 
of the sheep and hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals, which shall be imported 
in any other than’ the ordinary condition as 
now and heretofore practiced, or which shall 
be changed in its condition or character, for 
the purpose of evading the duty, or which 
shall be reduced in value by the admixture of 
dirt, or any other foreign substance, shall be 


twice the duty to which it would otherwise 
be subjected. 


Wools of the first class, the value wheréof 
at the last port or place whence exported to 
the United States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall be thirty-two cents or less per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, eleven per 
centum ad valorem. Wools of the same class, 
the value whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United States, ex- 
cluding charges in such port, shall exceed 
thirty-two cents per pound ; twelve cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, ten per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Wools of the second class, and all hair of 
the alpaca, goat and other like animals, the 
value whereof at the last place or port, ex- 
cluding charges in such port, shall be thirty- 
two cents or less per pound; ten cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, eleven per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Wools of the same class, the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported to 
the United States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall exceed thirty-two cents per pound; 
twelve cents per pound, and, in addition 
thereto, ten per cent. ad valorem. 

Wools of the third class, the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported into 
the United States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall be twelve cents per pound; three 
cents per pound. 

(C) Wools of the same class, the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported into 
the United States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall exceed twelve cents per pound; six 
cents per pound. 

Wools on the skin ; the same rules as other 
wools, the quantity and value to be ascertain- 
ed under such rules as the secretary of the 
treasury may prescribe. 

Sheep skins and Angora goat skins, raw or 
unmanufaetured, imported with the wool on, 
washed or unwashed ; thirty per cent. ad val- 
orem on the skins alone. 

Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste and 
flocks ; twelve cents per pound. 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all man- 
ufactures of wool of every description, made 
wholly or part of wool, not herein otherwise 
provided for ; fifty cents per pound, and, in 
addition thereto, thirty-five per cent. ad val- 
orem. 

Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit 
goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, 
and all manufactures of every description 
composed wholly or in part of worsted, the 
hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
mals, except such as are composed in part of 
wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at 
not exceeding forty cents per pound, twenty 
cents per pound ; valued at above forty cents 
per pound and not exceeding sixty cents per 
pound, thirty cents per pound; valued at 
above sixty cents per pound and not exceed- 
ing eighty cents per pound, forty cents per 
pound; valued at above eighty cents per 
pound, fifty cents per pound ; and in addition 
thereto, upon all the above -named articles, 
thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Endless belts or felts for paper or printing 
machines, twenty cents per pound, and thir- 
ty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Bunting, twenty cents per square yard, and 
in addition thereto, thirty-five per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Woman’s and children’s dress goods ,and 
real or imitation Italian cloths, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of 
the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, valued 
at not exceeding twenty cents per square 
yard, six cents per square yard; and in addi- 
ition thereto, thirty-five per cent. ad valorem; 
valued at above twenty cents per square yard, 
eight cents per square yard, and, in addition 
thereto, forty per cent.ad valorem. But on 
all goods weighing four ounces or. over per 
square yard, the duty shall be fifty cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Clothing ready made, and wearing apparel 
of every description, and balmoral skirts and 
skirting, and goods of similar description, or 
used for like purroses, composed wholly or in 
part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca. goat, 
or other like animals, made up or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part by the tailor, seam- 
stress, or manufacturer, except knit goods, 
fifty cents per pound ; and, in addition there- 
to, forty per cent. ad valorem. 

Webbings, beltings, bindings, braids, gal- 
loons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tas- 
sels, dress trimmings, head nets, buttons, and 
barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for 
tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or 
braided by machinery, made of wool, worsted, 
or mohair, or of which wool, worsted or mo- 
hair is a component material, fifty certs per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, fifty per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Ambusson and Axminster carpets, and car- 
pets woven whole for rooms, fifty per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Saxony. Wilton and Torney velvet carpets, 
wrought by the Jacquard machine, seventy 
cents per square yard, and, in addition there- 
to, thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Brussels carpets, wrought by the Jacquard 
machine, forty-four cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto, thirty-five per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, 
printed on the warp or otherwise, forty cents 
per square yard, and, in addition, thereto, 
thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Tapestry Brussels carpets printed on the 
warp or otherwise, thirty-eight cents per 
square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. 

Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted 
chain Venetian carpets, seventeen cents per 
square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. ; ; 

Yarn Venetian and two-ply ingrain car- 
pets, twelve cents per square yard, and, in 
addition thereto, thirty-five per cent. ad val- 
orem. 

Druggets and bockings, printed, colored or 
otherwise, twenty-five cents per square ‘yard, 
and, in addition thereto, thirty-five per cent. 
ad valorem. : . 

Hemp and jute carpeting, eight cents per 
square yard. 

Carpets and carpetings of wool, flax, or 
cotton, or parts of either, or other material 
not otherwise hereip specified, forty per cent. 
ad valorem. 

And mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, 
bed-sides, and other portions of carpets and 
carpeting shall be subjected to the rate of 
duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting, 
of like character or description, and the duty 
on all other mats (not exclusively of vegeta- 
ble material), screens, and rags, 
shall be forty-five per cent. ad rem, — 

We publish the tariff schedule this week, 
as far as it affects wool and woolens. Our 
readers can keep this for reference. 
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Ehe Home Circle. 


Cure for Cancers. 








Miss Datsy DELL: On reading your| abode, but all I can find is Nina. 


letter in the RURAL WORLD, of Dec. 


28, you ask, is there any cure for can- 


cers? Yes, I knw a remedy that has 


Letter trom Alberta. 

Dear Nina, a friend and I have been 
wondering about you lately, where you 
live, &. I have been looking over 
past RuRALs to find your place of 
Why 
so reticent on this subject? I love to 
know my friends and would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. Do you live 


cured many, and I gladly give it to|north, south, east or west, or are you 


you, hoping it may be beneficial. 


Take a cold ax, lay a piece of old 
Trish linen on the steel; set the cloth 
on fire. Afterit has burned up, blow 
off the ashes. Take the drops of sweat 
(moisture) that remain on the steel 
and apply this to the cancer until the 
cancer is subdued. This must be re- 
peated every day. After the cancer is 
subdued, apply some good healing 
salve. 

Another remedy. Take equal parts 
of pulverized alum and salt and white 
of egg; mix well, and apply this salve, 
Some good blood purifyer should be 
used with either remedy. 

Mrs. H. A. DEATs. 

Carrollton, Tex., Jan, 2, 1881. 


eee 
Nina’s Post Script. 


Brother Jonathan, I did not forget to 


answer your question, but I forgot to 
send the answer, and therefore I has- 
ten to send it now. Iam delighted to 
hear you are a bachelor, as we need 
more contributors of that genus in our 
Home Circle, but I am sorry to be com- 
pelled to say no, I never wasin Colo- 
rado, either in the spring of 1877 or at 
any other time. Unlike our Widower, 
I cannot tell one, at least with no such 
slight provocation. 

To be in the fashion, I must find fault 
with the weather. The old year is do- 
ing his best to pay us back for being so 
willing to get rid ofhim. Weare com- 
pletely snow-bound in our part of this 
hoilow-hearted globe. I have not been 
able to get down to the station for three 
days, and [ am sure the RURAL 
WORLD is lying dormant there, and 
nobody knows how many letters, pa- 
pers and magazines, besides. 


My pony is disgusted with the snow, 
and tired of the dolce for niente, in the 
retirement of his stable quarters. He 
lets his heels fly and gallops around 
the house for exercise. 

If the old year does not show a little 
better disposition in his last days we 
shall be compelled to echo the words 
=— unknown but choleric poet, who 
cried : 


**Get out, Old Year, get out! get out! 
And don’t keep lingering hereabout; 

We don’tcare whether you’ ve got the gout 
Or what’s the mat er, but just get out.’’ 


Yours truly, NINA. 


0 eg 
Letter from Bon Ami. 

DEAR RURAL: I have employed a 
little leisure to-day in thinking about 
one or two very common subjects, and 
I thought I might as well write my 
conclusions for the consideration of the 
Home Circle. My only excuse for say- 
ing anything about subjects upon 
which so much has been said, is that 
their importance Cemands our most 
thoughtful consideration. 

Particularly at this time of the year 
the” prevailing thoughts of the young 
relate to amusements. I design to 
speak about some of these amuse- 
ments. Let us first take up the dance 
(Incognito will please excuse me for 
calling it so simple a name as the 
“dance.”) If the evil in the dance ex- 
ceed the good, all good people should 
use their efforts to discontinue its prac- 
tice. But ifthe converse is true, and 
it supplies a real want of our nature, 
the duty of good people is equally 
plain. 

I am inclined to believe that the 
dance supplies in part what our nature 
demauds, and that no substitute ever 
yet has been found. The Christian 
religion itself is not a substitute, un- 
less, indeed, you consider the dance a 
part of true religion. This may seem 
to be a startling assertion to some, but 
I believe the facts justify the remark. 

The dance seems to be cotemporary 
with the buman family. It is only in 
modern times that Christians have 
generally held themeelves aloof from 
the dance. I should think it would be 
difficult for a rational mind to believe 
that a just God had created in man- 
kind so universal a desire for amuse- 
ment, and then punish them for danc- 
ing. It is usual for those persons who 
object to the dance to say that there is 
no harm in the dance abstractly con- 
sidered, but that harm is the result. 
The assertion is true in part. I am 
aware that the dance has some faalts, 
and some bad results. I believe that 
if Christian people would support the 
dance, what is bad in it could be in 
some measure obviated. To object to 
dancing because evil is sometimes the 
result—we should, to be consistent, ob- 
ject to eating, because people some- 
times eat too much. It is a sin, no 
doubt, to think about nothing but 
dress. Some people do think about 
little else. But would you argue from 


this fact that it is a sin to dress at all ? 
There is a class of pe»xple who have 
carried this last idea almost into prac- 
tice, But such an idea seems to me to 


my next-door neighbor? Why not ac- 
cept the crown so kindly offered you 
by your friends? For my part, I 
would rather lend my influence to 
crown & merry country girl who wash- 
es the dishes, milks the cows and is 
contented and happy doing the com- 
monplace duties of every-day life, than 
one who sits idly and lasily on her 
velvet-cushioned throne. 

The next time Shirly’s little boy 
comes toour house, we hope he will 
conclude to take dinner with us, stay a 
while and get better acquainted. 

No, Daisy Dell, I have not willingly 
left the fleld to you, but have been 
compelled by force of circumstances to 
be a silent looker-on in the scene so 
long that now you are so far in ad- 
vance of me in Mr. R. L.’s affections, I 
feel it would be useless for me to look 
any further in that direction. I can 
only reflect that “it might have been’’ 
had it not been for the opposite, ‘‘it 
could not be,” 

Many thanks, Mr. Lackland, for 
your kind invitation to call, extended 
some time ago. As the year is so near 
out, it seems I am destined not to have 
the opportunity toaccept. During my 
seeming indifference another has, 
doubtless, occupied your thoughts so 
completely that all I can do now is to 
offer you and our friend Daisy Dell my 
hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for the future. 

I would be glad if Critic, Louisa Mil- 
ler and Ella Carpenter would show 
their smiling faces a little oftener and 
help to brighten up our corner these 
cold, wintry days. And I heard some 
one inquiring for Cousin Charlie late- 
ly, but I’ll not tell him who it was. 
Mrs. Bucknell, I; for one, did not fail 
to recognize your voice in the Home 
Circle last week. I am hoping to get 
the benefit of the recipe for mince pies 
you have asked for. I was glad you 
added no wineor brandy tothem. I 
wish every lady in our Circle would 
abandon forever the use of ardent spir- 
its in her cooking. If Christian wo- 
men are not willing to make this sac- 
rifice, they can have but little infla 
ence for good in the cause of temper- 
anceamong their friends and acquaint- 


ances who are in the habit of using in- 
toxicating drink. ALBERTA. 


Letter from Gen. Jaqueminot. 
The other evening I fortunately had 
an opportunity of overhearing the 
many remarks and observations by 
those of the Home Circle. The name 
was suggestive and I found myself at 
once interested to such an extent that I, 
at this meeting seek admittance, and, if 
Iam not deemed obtrusive, may call 
again. 

I will appropriate Nina’s advice to 
the Orphan Boy, and walk right in 
and—well, I will take a seat beside 
May, if not objectionable. I would say 
to her that I am easily led into tempta- 
tion, just like the editor of the RURAL 
WORLD, only age, size and success in 
businets are not considered. 

I will risk a passing remark to Nina, 
and say that she surely bas been train- 
ed in the way she should go; her idea 
of Sabbath desecration is correct. 

Bon Amiis from the south. I am 
glad to see that the Circle knows no 
section, but all of our beloved country. 
Mr. Shepherd, it seems, has given 
some thought to the comfort and wel- 
fare of our younger folks, and doubt- 
less his suggestions could be profitably 
heeded by many parents. 

Ha! Brother Jonathan! How are 


you? I know Nina was pleased with 
the information concerning your social 
status. Get your corn gathered at your 
earliest opportunity, come over and 
give me a history of the Circle. 

GEN. JAQUEMINOT. 


A Week's Bill of Fare. 
Eprrork RuRAL WORLD: The fol- 
lowing bill of fare is recommended in 
reply to G. H.: 

Sunday.—Mutton chops for dinner, 
with a rich milk gravy. 
Monday.—Boiled beans and pork 
with soup for dinner. Bake a part of 
the pork and beans and serve cold for 
dinner Tuesday. 
Wednesday.—Beefsteak for dinner. 
Thursday.—Liver for dinner. 
Friday.—Beef, boiled tender, stewed 
brown inthe fat, and served witha 
rich gravy for dinner. 
Saturday.—Beef stew served cold or 
warmed up, as desired, for dinner. 
Fruit for dinner every day for des- 
sert. Corn or wheat bread for dinner, 
as desired. Potatoes every day for din- 
ner, ae the day that beans are 
served. e use tea for dinner, and 
butter, if desired. 
Supper.—Bread and butter and tea, 











have been born.and bred in ignorance} or mush and milk, or bread and milk. 


and stupidity. We might object to al- 
most everything good on the same 
hag that some object to dancing. 





ere is no more evil in the dance 
than in theatricals; but the church of- 
ten gives theatrical entertainments for 

, the benefit of the church. In this|cake or pudding, and is very palatable 
respect the church is strangely incon- 
wish to discuss the 


I believe what I have written. Iam 
that the Home Circle should 


sistent. Ido not 
sudject farther. 


willing 
decide whether I am right. 
. Gainesville, Texas. Bon Ami. 


Cost of either about the same. 
Breakfast.—Coffee seasoned to taste, 
with bread and butter; fora change, 
warm biscuits once or twice a week. 
The following is a recipe for fruit 
bread, to be used in the place of pie, 


for breakfast with coffee: 1 quart of 
bread sponge, 1 pint of warm water, 3 


cinnamon, 1 cup each of cut raisins, 
currante and lard; to be prepared as 
other wheat bread and baked in a slow 
oven. 





P. 8.—Add to the sponge the warm 
water, sugar and spice; add flour to 
make a stiff batter, and let it rise; 
when light, add the fruit and lard and 
knead, and let rise again; when light, 
mold in pans. 

Prices here are high, and others giv- 
ing recipes should give the price of the 
principal things used, so that figures 
may be used. 

lour, $1 60 per sack of 50 pounds ; 
potatoes, 75c per bushel ; beans, 4c o 
pound; pork, 10c per pound ; beef, 8, 
10 and 12c per pound ; sugar, 10 pounds 
for $1; tea, 900 per pound ; coffee, 25c 
per pound; milk, 5c per quart; butter, 
25c per pound; lard, 10c per pound ; 
raisins, 15c per pound; currants, 10c 
per pound: meal, 2c per pound. 
: Expense for one week, four in a fam- 
i . 


3 

Flour, 87 1-2c; butter, 87 1-20; meat, 
50c; meal, 25c; coffee, 6 1-40; tea, 6 1-4c; 
sugar, 25c; milk, 70c; salt, pepper ard 
cinnamon, 12c; fruit, 85c; potatoes, 
20c; lard, 10c. . 

Cost per week for each person, 83 1-2c 
This is calculated on a cash basis and 
everything to buy. 

Centralia, Ill. N. W. SPENCER. 
Mr. G. H.: <n answer to your nny 
inthe RuRAL WORLD of Dec 23d, I 
would say that my answer for the 
cheapest, simplest, healthiest and 
most nourishing meals, is as follows: 
For breakfast, light bread, hominy, 
broiled beef and coffee or milk (prefer- 
ence given to milk), For dinner, boil- 
ed ham, vegetables, corn bread, baked 
apples and milk. For supper, mush 
and milk. W.L. B., Estill, Mo. 
Mr. @. H.: Seeing your offer to the 
person who will tell what will make 
the cheapest, simplest, healthiest aud 
most nourishing meals for one week, I 
hereby send you a list of articles. Corn 
meal, potatoes, butter, meat, fowls and 
beef, Graham flour and sweet milk 
JAMES L. TOWER. 
Irvington, Ill., Jan. 3, 1881. 


MR. EDITOR: 
proposes to givea premium of $5 to 
apy one who will tell what will make 
the cheapest, simplest, healthiest and 
most nourishing meals for one week of 
seven days, three meals each day. I 
will suggest corn meal mush and milk, 
as it is the most simple, cheap and 
wholesome of anything that can be 
prepared for a good, healthy meal. If 
should be the winner, please forward 
the premium to LAURA SCOTT. 
Belleville, Ill., Jan. 7, 1881 


Mr. G. H.: In reply to your request, 
would say oatmeal is the most nutri- 
tious food for the world knows for sick 
or well people. I have used it for a 
number of years, and have found it to 
be the very best of food. There area 
great many ways to cook it. The 
cheapest way to buy oatmeal is to get 
it in large quantities, and keep in 
small air-tight vessels. I hope you 
will give oatmeal a week’s trial, and 
then let me hear from you. 
Mrs. L. E, Lucas. 
Perry, Ill., Jan. 11. ’81. 
—-# ~~ 


Coughs and Colds. 
Colds, taken in hand promptly, are 
easily remedied. If they are allowed 
to cling on for a few days, they usually 
“run their course’ of a couple of 
weeks, if not much longer. For a 
slight cold, accompanied with sore 
throat, a simple remedy, often effect- 
ive, is a tablespoonful of powdered 
chlorate of potassa in a tumbler of wa- 
ter—all that will dissolve. A _ tea- 
spoonfal of the solution is to be gar- 
gled in the throat and swallowed, re- 
peating it every hour or so. A sud- 
den, severe cold is most often broken 
by a gentle physic of calcined magne- 
sia or castor oil, with a warm foot- 
bath, and avoiding any chill or draft 
of air fora day ortwo. For filling up 
the lungs and much gathering or 
coughing, use a simple enough syrup, 
made by mixing equal quantities of 
syrup of ipecac, paregoric and castor 
oil, or sweet oil; shake well, and take 
from haif to a full teaspoonful, accord- 


ing to age, three or more times a day, 
as needed. A warm sweat is good, if 
great care be taken to have no chilly 
feeling fora few hours after. If one 
does not cool off very gradually, more 
cold will be taken. Croup is, in some 
families, much dreaded. Its guttural 
cough is unmistakable after having 
once heard it. When first noticed aa- 
minister syrup of ipecac—ten drops for 
aninfant up to twenty dropa for a 
large child—every hour or so until 
vomiting is produced. Then use the 
above cough syrup three times a day, 
or more if needed. If more than a 
slight attack, the syrup of ipecac is 
accompanied with foot-baths as warm 
as can be borne, with a tablespoonful 
of good mustard stirred into each gal- 
lon of water. In addition, the chest 
and neck are well-bathed with cam- 
phorated oil or volatile liniment, and 
covered with flannel lined with thick 
cotton batting. It is well where croup 
is feared, to keep ready for use a thick 
flannel cut to fit the chest and neck, 
with tying strings on the neck cor- 
ners, and with thick cotton batting 
stitched on to the under side, These 
remedies have proved effective in or- 
dinary croup. [f at all severe and not 
yielding immediately to the above 
simple home treatment, a physician 
must be called in. 


- —————“ Po —___—_ 

A well informed Washiogton corres- 
pondent of the Boston Traveler tells 
how much of his salary an economi- 
cal President can save. He says: As 
the salary of the office is fifty thousand 
dollars yer year, the President has 
been enabled to save between thirty- 
five and forty thousand dollars each 
year, President Hayes will retire from 
the White House about one hundred 
snd forty thousand dollars better ,off 
than when he entered. The govern- 
ment pays for everything about the 
White House, except the actual food, 
and most of this is obtained through 
the Commissary Department at con- 
tract price. The servants and em- 
an Be are paid by the goveroment, 
and the President is under no expense 


except to pay for hisclothing and the 


cups of sugar, 1 heaping teaspoonful of | cost of maintaining the table. And as 


the President’s family have done very 
little entertaining—not a quarter as 





great saving in expense. 


PUZZLE PLEASURES. 
[All qnmmmenirnse relating to this 
department should be addressed to N. 
H. Eastman, Auburn, Me. Oontribu- 
tions solicited.) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of fifteen letters. 

My 8, 15, 9, 6, 2,4, 11, 9, 15 is private 
conversation. 

My 10. 13. 5,14 is an eminence. 

My 8, 13. 1 is a falsehood, 

My 7, 12 is a proposition. 

My whole was a naval conflict be- 
tween the English and French. . 

» A 


ENIGMATIO PLANTS. 
1. A songster and a sharp point. 
2. A song of triumph and a vowel. 
8. An evergreen and a kind of wine. 
4. A cunning animal and an article 


of dress. 
5. An article of food and a drinking 
vessel, B. Con. 
BLANKS. 

[To be filled with words alikein pro- 
nunciation, but different in spélling.] 

1. Did you ever —— of the —— of 
Hermes? 

2. No; but I have often —— of —— 


tape. 

8. We plied the ——, and glided 
swiftly —— the water in search of the 
precious ——. 

4. —— brings many a man tohis —. 

5. Summer is the —— to gather ——. 

6. The —— walks the street with the 
—— ofa princess. P.C.A. 

WORD PUZZLE. 

Cut off my first, I’m a rover; cut off 
my second, my remainder is what 
“reste in the bosom of fools;”’ cut ofi 
my last letter, you'll have a farm. 
My whole is a useful farmer. 

E. L. EvEn. 
AN ORCHESTRA. 

1. What instrument is named aftera 
county in Scotland ? 

2. Which instrument is strictly mor- 


I see that Mr. G. H./al? 


8. Which is decidedly immoral ? 
4. What part of instrument do you 
find in your Christmas dinoer? 


instrument ? 
6. Which belongs to me y's ? 


(Answers in two weeks.) ; 
PRIZE. 

A book of poems is offered for the 

best original puzz'e sent us during this 

month, Answer should, of course, ac- 

company each puzzle. 


The Difficulties of a Witness. 
“You must get around early in the 
morning, my dear,’’ said Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke, ‘‘because I’m going to bea wit- 
ness in court.”’ 

“Good gracious!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, ‘‘what have you been 
doing ?” 

‘*What d’ye s’pose I’ve been doing? 
I’ve heard some things in a law case, 
and I’ve got toswear to them. You 
can’t have a law case without wit- 
nesses, and I’ve got to be one to-mor- 
row; so you hustle out in the morning 
and get my break fast.”’ 

“They can’t do anything to you, can 
they ?”’ inquired Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
nervously. 

“Tf I ain’t there in time they can 
send me to jail,’’ responded Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, ominously, ‘and you’d better 
get me ready in time if you don’t want 
to lose me,’’? and Mr. Spoopendyke 
flopped into bed and went to sleep. 

Mrs. Spoopendyke turned the clock 
ahead two hours, arranged her hair, 
and sat down to speculate on the 
chances of waking at the poe mo- 
ment. At first she concluded to stay 
up all night, but she began to get 
sleepy, and reflecting that ifshe fixed 
her mind on the hour she wanted te 
rise she’d be sure to wake up, she went 
to bed and to sleepsimultaneously. 

At half past four'she roused up with 
a terrified start. 

‘*‘Wake up, my dear !’’ she exclaimed 
to her husband. ‘‘You’ve got to go 
a witnessing in a case this morning. 
Hurry up, or they’]l put you in Jail.” 

“Wah!” responded Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. ‘‘What did the heed get mixed 
there with—poof—ah!” and Mr, 
Spoopendyke was sound asleep again. 

‘You must get right up and go to 
court,’’ said Mrs. Spoopendyke, firmly. 
“You know something about a law 
court and you must wake up right off.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” propounded 
Mr. Spoopendyke, sitting up and glar- 
ing around him. ‘‘What day of the 
month is this? Who called Spoopen- 
dyke? I ain’t slept a wink,” and Mr. 
Spoopendyke fell back on his pillow. 

**You know you must go to the case,”’ 
continued Mrs. Spoopendyke. ‘*You’ve 
been appointed a witness and you must 
go and swear about it, Wake up, or 
they will arrest you.”’ 

‘What case ?”’ demanded Mr. Spoop- 
endyke. Who’s arrested? Can’t you 
let a man alone just as he is getting in 
a doze? What's the matter with you, 
anyway ?”? 

**You wanted to get up early about 
some court. Come, get up, now, or 
they’ll send yow to jail.’”? and Mrs. 
Spoopendyke got up and lighted the 
gas, and began dropping on her skirts. 

‘*Who’s going to court?’ asked Mr. 
Spoopendyke, sitting up in the bed. 
‘““Where’s the court? Think any court 
wants me at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Tt’s about a law case,’ said Mrs, 
Spoopendyke, cheerfully. ‘You know 
you are a witness. To think that I 
should live to be the wife of a witness!”’ 
and Mrs. Spoopendyke, firmly impress- 
ed that it was something in the nature 
of a foreign mission, gazed admiringly 
upon her husband. 

“Dod gast the law case!” howled 
Mr. Spoopendyke, now thoroughly 
mad. “D’ye think a law case goes 
prowling around all night likea police- 
man? Got an idea that a judge is going 
to strap the court house on his back 
and fetch it up here at daylight to try 
a law case ?’’ 

“But you said you wanted to get up 
early,” reasoned Mrs. Spoobendyke, 
“and it’s pretty early now.”’ 

““D’ye s’pose I wanted to get up at 
midnight to practice?’ propounded 
Mr. ny ta pea “Think a law case 
is like a church sociable. the first man 
there gets the best supper? P’raps you 








President *Grant did—this has been a 


were afraid if I didn’t start early I 


8. Which is the most mathematical! p 


wouldn’t geta seat. The measly court 
don’t meet till ten o’clock, dod gast it; 
and here you wake me up at four! 
What d’yesuppose a witness is, any- 
how?” shouted Mr. Spoopendyke, get- 
ting madder and madder. ‘Think he’s 
a dark lantern, and goes around with 
his slide turned and the smoke coming 
out of the top? D’ye know what 4 
court is ?”’ q 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
‘a court is a place where they hang 

le. Mrs. Meierhof——” 

“That's it! You struck it, first clip,” 
sputtered Mr. Spoopendyke. “With 
that information, all you want is a plug 
bat and an adjournment to be a law- 

er. If I had your intelligence and a 

ald head, I’d hire out for judge at 
board wages. I tell ye, a court is a 
place where they try cases about land, 
and licking people, and contracts, and 
—and—and divorce cases. Yes, in- 
deed,”” continued Mr. Spoopendyke, 
solemnly, ‘‘they try divorce cases about 
women waking their husbands up in 
the dead of night.”’ 


“What kind of a law case are you 
going to witness?’ inquired Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 


“A daylight case! You understand 
that? At ten o’clock, and not five. 
Get that through your head? Think 
you can remember ten o’clock? If you 
can’t, can you remember eleven, or 
noon ?”? ° 

‘Do they have cases every hour?’’ 
queried Mrs, Spoopendyke. 

“O! course ‘hey do. They leave ev- 
ery fifteen minutes, like a ferryboat, 
and if I can’t catch one case I’ll witness 
in another. Gotit now? Only they 
don’t run as often from midnight to 
six. Begin to see into it ?” 

“T think I do,” said Mrs, Spoopen- 
dyke, ruminating. “I was thinking 
that if one started about three o'clock, 
I'd go and witness with you.”’ 

“Oh! you’d make a witness!” pro- 
claimed Mr. Spoopendyke. ‘With 
your capacity for observing and ability 
to recollect, you’d only want to appear 
twice to absorb the whole witness bus- 
iness,” and with this reflection, Mr. 
Spoopendyke went back to his slum- 
ers. 

At ten o’clock sharp his wife called 
him and notified him of the hour. 

“How’m I going to get there in 
time ?”” Why didn’t you call me be 
fore? Want we sent to State prison 
for contempt? Want to get rid of me, 
don’t you?” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
darted into his clothes. 

‘Don’t you want some breakfast, my 
dear?” inquired Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
tenderly. 

*‘No, I don’t want any measly break- 
fast,” he shouted. “Didn’tI tell yeTl 
was a witness at ten, and now its half 
past. Think a man is appointed wit- 
ness during good behavior? §S’pose I 
hold the office till my successor is ap- 
pointed?” and Mr. Spoopendyke plung- 
ed down stairs and out of the house. 

“T only did what he told me to,” 
sighed Mrs. Spoopondyke, wetting a 
piece of court plaster and patching ap 
a holein her silk dress. “Though I 
don’t see any use of a man being a wit- 
ness if he can’t be a witness when he 
wants to. If l were a man,” she con- 
tinued, as she flopped down on the 
floor to change her boots, ‘‘I’d get ap 
pointed by the president, and then I 
could attend to business or not, as I 
liked,” with which sage reflection Mrs. 
Spoopendyke pulled out her husband’s 
socks and began to sew wens three 
inches in diameter on the heels.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Bible. 

Who compoered the following descrip- 
tion of the Bible was never known. It 
wes found in Westminister Abbey, 
nameless and dateless : . 

A nation would be truly happy if it 
were governed by no other laws than 


those of the blessed book. 

It is so complete a system that noth- 
ing can be added to it, 

It contains everything needful to be 
known or done. 

It gives instruction toa senate, au- 
thority and direction toa magistrate. 

It contains a witness; requires an 
impartial verdict of a jury, and fur- 
nishes the judge with his sentence. 

It sets the husband as a lord of the 
household and the wife as a mistress 
of the table, tells him how to rule, and 
her how to manage. 

1t prescribes and limits the sway of 
the sovereign, the ruler, and authority 
of the master, commands the subjects 
to honor, and the servants to obey, 
and promises the blessing and protec- 
tion of the Almighty to all who work 
by its rules. 

It promises food and raiment, and 
limits the use of both. 

It points out a faithful and eternal 
guarantee to the departing husband 
and father, tells him with whom to 
leaye his fatherless children, and whom 
his widow is to trust, and promises a 
father to the former and a husband to 
the latter. 

It teaches a man to set his house in 
order and know his will; it appoints a 
dowry for his wife; and entails the 
right of the first born, and also shows 
how the young branches shall be left. 

It defends the right of all, and re- 
veals vengeance to every defaulter, 
over-reacher and trespasser. 

It is the first book, and the oldest 
book in the world. 

It contains the choicest matter, gives 
the best instruction, affords the great- 
est pleasure and satisfaction that was 
ever enjoyed. 

It contains the best laws and most 
profound mysteries that were ever 
penned ; it brings the best comforts to 
the inquiring and disconsolate. 

It exhibits life and immortality from 
everlasting, and shows the only way 
of glory. 

It is a brief recital of all that is to 
come, 

It settles all matters in debate, re 
solves all doubt, and eases the mind 
and conscience of all scruples. 

It reveals the only living and true 
God, and shows the way to Him, and 
sets aside all other gods, and describer 
the vanity of them who trustin such ; 
in short, it is a book of law, to show 
right and wrong; a book of wisdom 
that condemns all fully and makes the 
foolish wise; a book of truth, that de- 
tects all fies and confronts all errors; 
and a book of life, that shows the way 
from everlasting death. 

It contains the most ancient antiqui- 
ties, strange events, wonderful occur- 








"It describes the celestial, te 
and internal worlds, and the origi 
devilish legions. ° bes and 
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Sensitive Rose 


The Sensitive rose (Shranki ° 
nata) isa low shrub een oat 
large section of the western count 
and is considered a very graceful and 
beautifal plant. It is a leguminous 
perennial, with bi-pinnate leaves the 
ultimate divisions of which are scarce 
ly a quarter of an inch in length ; there 
sre from sixteen to twenty pairs of 
these leaflets, and in the specimen be- 
fore us four pairs of leaflets. The leaves 
of this plant have the sensitive habit 
of the Mimosa pudica, though in a less 
degree. The stem of the plant, the 
leaf stems, flower stems and seed pods 
are all beset with small hooked prickles, 
The rosy purple flowers are borne in 
globular heads on peduncles rising 
from the axils of the leaves. 





Soapsuds for Flowers. 


No wise woman who has flowers in ° 


her house or garden will throw away 
her soapsuds. They area most valu- 
able fertilizer for flowers, and especially 
for the verbena. If this floral favorite 
is ——?, watered with soapsuds 
acd ite seed vessela picked off, it will 
flower profusely. Soapsups are good 
for vines and currant bushes and fruit 
trees. Indeed, they are food fer plants, 
corresponding to milk for animals, and 
it is very wasteful to throw them away 
if there are plants anywhere within 
reach that may be benefited by them. 


_ 





To SETTLE CorrerE —To settle cof- 
fee without eggs, put the gronnd coffee 
—two tablespoonfuls or more, accord- 
ing to the size of the family—to soak 
over night in a teacupful of water. In 
the morning add more water and put it 
on to boil, boiling fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; then fill in with what water is 
necessary, and put the coffee-pot on the 
stove. In fifteen minutes it will pour 
off as clear as amber. 

oO? 

RED CABBAGE.—Cut a firm head of 
red cabbage into shreds; lay it in a 
saucepan, with the following ingredi- 
ents: One gill of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful each of ground cloves and 
salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, two 
ounces of butter and two ounces of su- 
gar. Stew it gently until tender— 
about one hour—shaking the pan to 
prevent burning. 


ae 
A writer in the London Garden says 
that the dried appies and peaches re- 
ceived from America are excellent in 
quality, and that this mode of dispos- 
ing of surplus fruit has the advantage 
of canning in cheapness and in cost of 
conveyance; and that the drying pro- 
cess is carried on to perfection here in 
America. 


The secret of succese in bringing up 
children is to establish and preserve 
perfect confidence between parent and 
children. If the father is the boy’s 
best friend, as all wise mothers are the 
girl’s, there is no trouble{about keeping 
them from bad associates, whose vi- 
cious examples and silly bravado have 
a lasting effect upon their caracters. 
Fathers, in your efforts to secure for- 
tunes for your families, remember that 
money will not save you from heart- 
acheif your boys go wrongand that 
that theironly safety is in being kept 
close by your sides, helping you in bus- 
iness and you in turu sharing their fun 
and pain. Nothing ie so flattering to 
boys aa the society of their fathers, and 
nothing makes a man 80 popular with 
them as joining in their amusements. 
Try tu do this and your sons will try 
inturn to understand your cares and 
troubles. Take as much pains to pre- 
serve them from contamination in the 
shape of immoral companionship as 
mothers do their girls, and you will 
find ‘them growing up to be modest, 
virtuous young men, fit company and 
husbands for girls who have been care- 
fully guarded from all knowledge of 
evil. Devote your evenings to family 
amusements and pleasures. Invite 
young people to your house and pay 
them attention, ‘instead of going off to 
bed or shutting yourself in another 
room the moment they make their ap- 
pearance, as if there was and could be 
nothing between your manhood and 
thetr youth. So shall you be kept 
young in heart, and the inexperience 
of your sons will be tempered with 
something of the sobriety of experi- 
ence. 
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BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW S8TYLE 100 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE, 
Length, 30 inches ; height, 88 in. ; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB. 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both asto power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEARS. Every ONE 
WILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. CASH PRICE §22; 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdirected. Ir 
ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN CO. from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at $22; to large CONCERT OR- 
GANS at $900, and upwards. The great. majority are 
at $100 to $200each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free. . 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
14 Tremont St, BOSTON; 4 East Mth St, NEW 





rences, heroic deeds, and of unpar- 
alleled wars. 


YORE ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








Boundaries and Titles to Farms. 

A few years ago a dozen farmers in a 
town in eastern Illinois, discovered 
that they had erected houses and oth- 
er buildings, dug wells and planted 
fruit and ornamental trees on land be- 
Jonging to others. None of the fences 
dividing their farms were on the true 
line. Some of them had been to the 
expense of planting and cultivating 
hedges. Allof them had been to the 
expense of making valuable improve. 
ments of various kinds on land to 
which they bad no title or to which 
the boundaries had not been correctly 
marked. They had purchased their 
land of the agent or a speculator, who 
informed them that he understood s 
certain tree stocd at the corner of the 
tract that he was disposing of. They 
accordingly measured from the tree 
and stuck up their stakes, 

The land was of little value then, 
‘and it was not thought worth while to 
employ a surveyor torun the lines, 
Most of the land in the vicinity was 
open prairie, and the difference of a 
a few rods, more or less, did not appear 
toamount to much. In the course of 
a few years the land became valuable, 
partly on account of the improve- 
ments upon it, and partly because the 
entire section was settled. Some new 
settler had his land “ran out’ by a 
competent surveyor when it was dis 
covered that none of the fences were on 
the right line, and that a large number 
of buildings, welle and orchards were 
lands that did not legally belong to 
the perzous that made the improve- 
ments. Thecost of adjusting matters, 
though brought about by the most 
amicable means, was greater than 


the original cost of the entire section 
of. land. 

Instances of the above Kind may 
not often occur, but the instances of 
building division fences several rods 
from the true line are very common. 
Comparatively few persons who take 
up a farm have the land surveyed, 
They generally start from some farm 
that is enclosed and run out the num- 
ber of acres their deed calls for. 
Many who know where the true lines 
are, erect a fence beyond the line, be. 
cause they do not wish to cut the 
boards or rails they are using. Most 
persons who purchase improved farne 
accept the boundaries that are marked 
by division fences. Much of the meas- 


save the cost of redemption, which is 
liable to be considerable. 

Ita farmer mortgages his place he 
should take a release when the obliga- 
tion is discharged, and have it prompt- 
ly recorded. These two transactions 
should then be entered on the abstract 
of title by the recorder or other person 
duly authorized, with a certificate that 
no other transfers have heen made up 
to a certain date. It will save much 
cost in the settlement of an estate, and 
much time in the sale of property, if 
the title is complete and without a 
cloud. No farmer should feel secure in 
his possessions till hehasthe bounda- 
riesto them carefully marked by a com- 
petent surveyor, and has the title certi- 
fied to by a proper officer and approved 
by a person of legal attainments. Land 
is too valuable to a farmer to allow 
avy doubts to exist in relation to ite 
boundaries or title. No money should 
be paid and noimprovements made till 
a farmer feels secure about these mat- 
ters.—Chicago Times. 


$$ 
A Fish Hatchery. 

The Spirit Lake Beacon gives the 
following accurate account of Iowa’s 
northern branch fish hatching estab- 
lishment: 

State Fish Commissioner Shaw ar 
rived here last Saturday with between 
two and three hundred thousand lake 
trout eggs for the Dickinson county 
branch hatching house, where they 
are now in process of incubation. 
Prompted by a desire to learn some- 
thing of the curious process, we spent 
a vight at the hatching house with As- 
sistant Commissioner Mosher. 

As no complete description of the 
house and apparatus has ever appear- 
ed in these columns, the same having 
been delayed for the present opportu- 
nity, we will attempt to give our read- 
ers some idea of the requisites for suc. 
cessful fish culture. The first require- 
ment is a running stream of pure wa- 
ter, either natural or artificial ; next. 
such shelter as will prevent the stream 
from freezing and admit of regulating 








urement of land is done by means of a 
chain or atick which was never mark- 
ed by a standard. In point of fact, 
met of the measurement of land is 
little better than guess work. 

Every person who takes a new farm 
or who purchases one that has 
been occupied, would flud it to his in- 
terest to have it actually surveyed be- 
fore he proceeds to make improve 
ments upon it. If several farmers 
would unite in baving a survey of 
their land made, the expense to each 
would be very small. The best time 
to survey land is in the fall, after the 
crops have been harvested and moat of 
the other vegetation has been killed 
by the frost. Itis then easy to carry 
a chain and there is little to obstruct 
the vision. When the survey is come 
yen permanent stone posts should 

e erected at the corners of the sec- 
tions and quarter sections. The num- 
ber of the sections can be easily mark- 
ed on them with a stone chieel. 

In many sections of the country that 
were settled at an early day there was 
considerable difficulty in establishing 
the boundary of tracts of land ; the ter- 
ritory was divided up by different 
oes. and in numerous eases ‘the 

and granted to one individual over- 
lapped that granted to another. This 
gave rise to much complication and to 
numerous difficulties. There were no 
settled base or meridian lines. The Jo- 
Cation of large tracts of land was de- 
signated by means of lakes, rivers or 
other conspicuous natural objects 
Smaller tracts were described by means 
of ‘‘metes and bounds.” Deeds often 
recited that a particularly described 
stone or tree was the starting point in 
making a survey, and that the bound- 
ary ran so many rods ic certain direc- 
tions from it, then turned at such an 
angie, ran acertain number of rods. 
turned again, and then ran to the place 
of beginning. 

It is very easy to ascertain the loca- 
tion and boundaries of lots of land sur- 
veyed by the general government, and 
it seems strange indeed that all divis- 
ion fences are not built on the proper 
lines. The lendmarka made at the 
time the land was originally surveyed 
are not geverally obliterated, and meas- 
urés should be taken by local authori- 
ties or property owners to replace them 
with permanent stone structures. 

Many farmers are quite as careless 
about their title to their land as they 
are about.the boundaries. They often 
bargain and pay for land without hav- 
ing any abstract of the title, which 
may be very unsatisfactory. They 
should not only obtain an abstract of 
the title as it appears on the records of 
the county, but they should have it 
carefully examined by a competent 
lawyer. Little property changes hand 
in a city unless an abstrart to the title 
is furnished and a legal opinion on it 
obtained. In the country, however, 
it is no uncommon thing for a pergon 
to purchase a farm and have no other 
evidence of the value of the title than 
the word of the seller. He may take a 
warranty deed, but the person who 
Sives it may be in no condition to make 
good bad joss at hes been sustained. 

mn purchasing a farm would 
ya to obtain from the seller all the 
or 8 by which it has been conveyed. 
b ., are of no value-to the former, 
be oe oe Of great value to the pres- 
are desteoyed, ba the public ree orda 
evidence of the titie 
It is also well to ena og ae 
ceipts, and to Carefully file them away 
As new ones are obtained they should 
be carefully preserved. It is often the 
Case that land is sold for the alleged 
non-payment of taxas that were prob- 
ably paid, and for which a receipt was 
obtained. The payment of taxes was 
not entered on the booka of the col- 
lector on account of negligence or 
criminality, but a receipt for them wil] 
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the temperature at the point where 
toe hatching is going on. 

The place selected for the Dickinson 
sounty enterprise is the narrow isth- 
mus between Spirit Lake and East 
Okobrji- Spirit Lake being some four 
feet the highest, all that was necessary 
to secure a running stream was to con 
struct an aqueduct between the lakes. 
The hatching house is some twenty or 
thirty rods south of the south shore of 
Spirit Lake, and receives the neces- 
sary supply of water through a pipe 
laid below the level of the lake. After 
serving its purposein the house, the 
water is discharged by a conduit into 
East Okoboji. 

The house isa substantial building, 
20x30 feet in area, and well lighted. 
The foundation is !aid below low-water 
mark in Spirit Lake and considerably 
above the present level of East Okoboji. 
Attached to the mein buildingis an 
office and sleeping room twelve feet 
square, 

The eggs are placed on trays or 
screeus, which are merely wooden 
frames about sixteen inches square 
covered with wire, like a windcw 
screen. These trays are placed in 
troughs deep enough to hold nine 
when piled one above theother. There 
are three troughs, each of which will 
hold sixty-four trays, and each tray 
affords room for nine thousand lake 
trout eggs. Besides these troughe, 
there is another made on a different 
plan, without trays, which will hold 
twoor three hundred thousand eggs. 
With apparatus now in position, the 
house can handle about one million two 
hundred thousand lake trout eggs, or 
double that number of white fish eggs, 
which are only half the size of those of 
the lake trout. By merely adding ex- 
tra troughs the capacity of the house 
exn be more than doubled. 

Commissioner Shaw procured the 
eggs to which we have alluded from 
the porthern part of Lake Michigan. 
The lake trout spawns in the fall and 
the eggs are taken from the female by 
artificial means, Then these are im- 
pregnated and packed for transporta- 
tion in alternate layers of moss and 
woolen cloths, which are kept constant- 
ly soaked in water. 

When we visited the house these egge 
had been placed in the hatching 
troughs, where they will remain until 
hatched, not being disturbed in the 
meantime except as may be necessary 
to remove such as lose vitality. Tne 
incubating process will consume from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty 
days in thocold Jake water; but acon- 
siierable shorter period suffices, if the 
temperature of the water is raised, It 
is not desirable, however, to shorten 
the time, as stronger and healthier fry 
results when the process runs to the 
maximum length. In @.ze and color 
the lake trout eggs bear a strong re- 
semblance to white currants, and for 
which a novice might easily mistake 
them. 

It is Mr. Mosher’s intention to make 
some exprrimentsin hatching the eggs 
of pike and bass next spring. These, 
being of a glutinous character, ares 
puzzle to pisciculturists, and the species 
have not heretofore been cultivated 
with success. Col. Shaw expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the 
house and its arrangements. In this 
connection he accords to Mr. Mosher 
warm praise, which those acquainted 
with all the circumstances will say is 
fally deserved. We do not believe 
that Iowa affords facilities for the prop- 
agation of fish that equal those offered 
here, and we confidently expect that 
ia the near future great benefit will be 
derived therefrom. 
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Never tell a girl you lover her 

Till you think her pa is wiilin’; 
Never tell a man he’s honest 

When you think he is a Villian ; 
Never think you are so funny 

That your wit will live forever; 
Never ure that old expression, 

Weak and weary: ‘*Hardly ever,?? 
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Canvassers make from $25 to $40 per week sell 
ing goods for E.G Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
t., New York. ~~ Ly catalogue and terms 
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Sheep bitten by dogs. horses cut on barbed 
wire fence. Use Stewart’s Remee Sr 


der. 
A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &., | will send a recipe 
that will cure you, FREE Of .AARGE This 
| eer remedy was discovered by a missionary in 

th ‘amer ea. Senda self-addressed envelope 
to the Rev. Josurn T. Inman, Station D, New 
York City. 16-52 
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OROUP. 
Take a knife or grater and shave off 
in small particles about a teaspoonful 


of alum, mix it with twice the quanti- 
ty of sugar, to make it palatable, and 
administer it as quickly as possible, 
Almost instant relief will follow. 


MALARIA AND LEMONADE. 
About two months ago, writes Mr. 
Labouchere, I arrived at Milan from 
the Lake of Como. I felt the symp- 


toms of malaria, and, inatead of send- 
ing for a doctor, shut myself up in my 
bed room for twodays and two nights, 
during which time my only nourish- 
ment was lemonade. This regime en- 
tirely cured me. Were those wh. 
catch any malarial fever in Italy to 
pursue the same course, they would 
find it worth all the prescriptions that 
doctors ever wrote. 


POOR FLOUR. 

An eminent dental authority says 
that the increase of nervous diseases, 
decaying teeth, premature baldness 
and general lack of muscular and bone 


strength are greatly due to the impov- 
erlshed quality of flour now in use, the 
gluten being thrown away in order to 
make the flour white. He urges the 
use of unbolted flour and of eggs, milk 
and butter. He denies that fish is brain 
food, or that Agassiz ever said it was, 
and claims that butter, being nearly 
all fat, is a better brain food than any 
other. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE GASTRIC 
JUICE 

The result of his researches on the 
acidity of the gastric juice in man, and 
of his observations on gastric digestion 
made in gastric fistula, have been 
communicated by M. Richett to the 
French Academy of Science. M. Rich 
att bas found that the mean acidity of 
the gastric juice, whether pure or mix- 
ad with food, amounts to about 1.7 
grammes iu 1,000 grammes of Jiquid ; 
that the quantity of food in the stom- 
ach has no influence on its acidity, 
which is almost invaluable ; that wine 
and alcohol augment the acidity of the 
atomach, while cane sugar diminishes 
it; that the maximum acidity of the 
gastric juice is attained during diges- 
tion; and that hunger neither depend: 
on the acidity nor the emptiness of the 
stomach. Some ofthe conclusions ar- 
rived at by M. Richett are rather at 
variance with the theories commonly 
entertained. 


QUANTITY OF FOOD. 

If children are very hearty eaters, 
their food should be of the simplest 
kind, and thus prevent eating more 
than the system really needs. The 


firat reason for consuming food should 
be necessity, and the second may be 
the gratification of the appetite. Us 
aally children have appetites so strong 
that they need no stimulants, no con- 
diments, as spices, pepper and mua- 
tard. These artic'ea should be reserved 
for the failing appetite of dovility and 
age. They are not nutritious, and are 
useful only by way of increasing the 
appetite and promoting the full diges- 
tion of what is eaten. They may stim- 
ulate the nervous system and so should 
be avoided in all inflammatory tenden- 
cies ofthe system. The excessive use 
of syrups, sugars and molasses may in- 
duce fermentation of the stomach and 
long canal. In moderate quantitier 
they are useful and sometimes are 
strongly needed. Articles presserved 
in syrups should be sparingly taken, 
as they are usually not easy of diges- 
tion—that health and growth demand 
that the amount of food should vary 
with the amountof exercise ; the kinds 
of food should be such as may «<upply 
the needs of the system; the amount 
of food should be no more than can be 
easily digested. 


FARMERS! 





SEEDLINGS AND HEDGE PLANTS. 


Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry Root Grafts 
of leading kinds, putup at reasonable rates. 
Apple pear, plum and cherry seedlings of Ist 
2d and classes. Hedge plants, heavy and 
strong. Grape Vines, Currants Raspberries 
Strawberries, Cuttings, &. 60 bushels of prime 
new rpple seed; failure impossible, if properly 
handl and planted. New Osage seed, also 
Peach, Cherry and Plum pits, at reasonable 
rates. Send for = fronton list. 


(NAGE ORANGH SHRI 


Bloomington, I) 
CROP 1880. 


Fresh new seed. Prices gi 
mailed upun application. given and samples 


Plant Seed Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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For 1881 isan Ele.ant Book of 120 pages, One 
Colored Flower Plate and 600 Iilustrations, with 
descrimions ot the best flowers and vegetables 
and direvtions for growing Only 10 cents. In 
English or German. If you afterwards order 
seed deduct the 10c. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. The 
a Guide will tell you how io get and grow 
them 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 175 
pages. 6 colored plates, 500 engravings. For 50 
$1 in elegant cloth. In 


cents in puper covers. 
Ger anor English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Month y Magazine. 82 pages, 
a colored plate in every number and many fine 
engravings. Price $125 a year; five copies for 
$5, Specimen numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial 
copies for 25 cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 
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SEED 


I will give you the best Seeds py 
for the least money of any firm ¢ ~~ 
in America or refund. Western ~ 










Seeds are best. Mine take the 
lead. Gardeners say they never YW. 
fail. 1 used 60 Ibs paper to print 50000 Seeds 


pretty Catalogues Illustrated with $2000 


worth of engravings. It beats the world, & 
worth many dollars, FREE. Prices below ook 
all. R.H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL. Free 


1-6-eow 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


ways warranted, being exclusively of our own 
rowth. Best for the Gardener! Best for the 
Merchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE! 

They never fail to produce the finest vegetables, and 
are planted in all parts of the world. The constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over @ 
period of more than half a century, have brought Buist’s 
Seeds to astate of perfection and reliability second io none. 

BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for 188i 
19 pages of useful information), mailed for 3c. stamp. 
fholesale Price-Current for Merchants on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan 1-3-feb 2-4 


Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 
Beet varieties. By mail or express. JHrsend 

for new price listandessay. J.C. TEaS, 

1-tf Carthage Mo. 


GRAPE VINES. 


A veveral assortment, including the new 
WHITE GRAPE 


“ PRENTISS. ” 


Best Quality. Genuine. Cheap. 
43-lleow T.8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


uality the Highest. 
SEEDS! BULBS! Prices Yee Lowest. New 
and liberal club terme Splendid flower seeds, 
fresh, prize strains, fine novelties. Gladiolus, 
dahlias, ete Fire bulbs, best varieties, true to 
name, New catalogue free; send for it 

2-2 E WYMAN, dr , Rockford, I). 

















AND 

Wine Making. 

By GEORGE HUSMANN. 
The author has tried to give all the latest expe 
riences in American grape growing and wint 
making gathered auring a practice of ever 2 
years; ana correspondence and sketches fron 
Many of the most eminent grape growers o 
other States, contained in the appendix, ad 
greatly to the interest of the book, 
Price, tandsomely illustrated and bound 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 





for 1881 will be ready for mailing in 


January. 1-6-eow 


J.M. THORBURN & CO 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


APPLE, FRUIT AND TREE 


SHiBIDS. 
CROP 1880. 





cation. 


Plant Seed Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
1-8-3e0w 


PURE SUGAR CANE SEED 


The undersigned keeps a supply of Early Am- 
ber and Early Oranze cane seed, the product of 
different latitudes; hence adapted to various cli- 
mates. The Orange is especially recommend 
for sugar meking and for districts subject to bot 
aun in Jaly and August. Ithas received the in- 
dorsement of the Mississippi Valley Cane Grow- 
ers’ Association at its late meeting. | 

Prices ot seed at St. Louis; Early Amber, by 
mail, 3 pounds, $1; by expres« or freight. per 
poans, 15c; large lots, 10c. Usual discounts to 
th» trade 





Early Oran by mail, 2% pounds, $1; by 
gaa or freigh!. per pound 20c; large lots, 


—. Ome , for northern culture, prices 
same as Ear range. 
No orders hiled ae less than $1. Remit by 
draft money order or registered letter. H 
Caution must be taken in selecting Orange 
seed, as when cleaned, none but an expert can 
detect it frem some other variety, and the desire 
to speculate may induce some to mislead by sell- 
ing other seed as Orange. It was for this rea~on 
that 1 had placed this seed in reliable hands last 
season fo. } mcginag a in order to secare reliably 
ure seed for m e, 
“ y - ISAAC A HEDGES. 





2004 Broadway, St. Louis. 


Fresh new secd. Price lists free upon appli- y 


Ship your Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Cot-| For sale by Orange Juda Co., New York, pr: 
ton, Wool, Hides, Broom Corn, Seeds, &c., to | lishers, or by the author, 
WM.M PRICK &<0O., St. Lonis, Mo. 26-52 | tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo 
1§ } Geo. Husmann, Protessor Pomology anc 
HORB RN \ 4 Forestry. 
e G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College. 
NURSERY OF THE 
Our General Catalogue of * 
Mo. Agricultural College, 
VEGETABLES, COLUMBIA, MO. 
We ld respectfully solicit the patronage of 
FLOWER, the publi, and are nov pre — led fd 
ders ior freit and ornamental trees, shrubs ant 
EF IELD ard nants with eres | first-ciass stock of best quai 
ty and guaranteed true toname, The necessity 
TREE SEEDS of such an establishment in our State has lonj 


been felt by the many, who have ordered thei 
fruit and ornamental! trees from the many unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have floode: 
the State, representing distant nweeries, art 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices 
We want a reliable loca) agent in every tow: 
and settlement in the State, and are now ful! 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler 1 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desir 
an agency or —— oo —S- trees and otbe» 
stock direct, will please ress 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo 


ig, SEEDS! Fresh 


Fresh and 
; the Best, 
» They are home-grown; they 
‘@ have stood the test of years. 
Try them. Handsomely illus- 
trated Garden Manual, 
eal i SURE to 
(ga *end for this before ordering. 
Market Gardeners write 

for Special Price List. 
J.B. ROOT &CO., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, Il. 


51-8-4-eow 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried off highest premium over all 
competitors at the per entennial exhibi- 


The best harrow for pulverizing the 













ed | tion. 


und. 

orThe best harrow for preparing the soil for 
grass or other seeds. 
The best harrow for covering seed. 
The best harrow for cultivating winter 
— inthe spring, adding largely to the 

e . 
' The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 
The teeth being made of solid stec! av 
—T backwards, and thus never clog 
ging. o not tear up corn or potato plants, 
ut destroy all the light-rooted weeds. 
Every farmer should have it. Send for 
illustrated circular to the man r’s 


thwestern t 
southwestern *6on OHAS. E. PRUNTY. 


Dealer in nand grass seeds, 301 & 808 
North jd cw I poy St. —— 





NOH SBRD || 


Root Grafts. |= 





The best bit ever made. 


ior summer. 
send for a free circular to FAIRBANKS’ FLEXI 
Square, Boston. Mass. 


Suits the mouth of every horse, 
as not to injure the horse’s mouth. The best drivers use them on the best and fastest horses. Sure 
preveution for lugging on the bit or side pulling. No such winter bit ever made and just as good 
Excellent for sore or tender mouthed ho:ses. For ageney. price, deacription, &. 





Made of spiral wire and covered so 


BLE BIT MAUFACTURING CO., 5 Haymarket 








POM, KIBLY & C0.. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 
Weoffer to shippers Iv years experience, prompt 
ness and the best location in the city, Market 


reports, stencil plutes, &c., freeon applicatio 
Referste Editor Rural Wor'4. 


Monarch Corn and Cob Mill, 


ONLY MILL'MADE 


WITH CAST 





The most perfect mil) 
yet invented. Warrant- 
ed to grind faster, run 
lighter and wear four 
times as long as any 
=>. “ther. 

ywo-Farmers, be not 
eceived. 
jatistaction guaranteed 

Many thousands in 
SS use, giving perfect sat- 
Sfacuon ynere otners fail. Cider Mills, Feed 
Cutters and Corn Shellers, allsizes. Low prices. 
send for circulars. See our challenge for any 













= 


< | manufacturer or dealer. 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURALCO. 
1-4 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG GIANT FEED MILLS. 


Ahead of all Competitors! 
THE ONLY MILL THAT HAS 


CAST STEEL GRINDERS. 
SIFTS THE MEAL. 


Ata trial of Feed Wills, 
the BIG GIANT, No. 1. 
price $35, ground a bushel 
of ears of corn in 34 min 
utes, using but one h \rse, 
with 110 bs of drati, while 
wits best mw yd price 
4940, required 5 minutes, 
=«xith two horse’ and 225 
wpibs draft, to do the same 
work. ‘ur largest mill 















i= 


grinds twicea fast i 
Send to Manufacturers for full description of 
the BIG GIANT and report of tne trial. 1-4 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


Eighth and Howard streets, St. Louis, Mo 








Dyke's Beard Elisir did 
bald heed or bare tace. 


MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS. 
y pea ree do ton either 


rees 


injury, easily applied, certais in effect. Pk’ ie 
paid, 250. 3 for Se. stamps or silver. suTH & 20. 
Bole Ageals., Palatine, lis. 


84-18 eow 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 


AND UTENSIL STAND. 
mm AGENTS WANTED for the 
Zee mest Conveuient article ever offered 
to housekeepers, Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One agent 
made $192 in 15 days, another 838 
in Q@days, another @27.in EB day. oxing and 
Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars to 
nearest address. J. Kk. SHEPARD & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


44-24-Jolam 
PRESS printe 


» Do Your Ovi Printing $3 rs 


¢, ( Self-inker $4 ) Larger sizes for larger work. For 


(Strictly geauine.) 















45-35 





Perfume 1 Chromo, &c. Carts, namoon, 100, 42 Mixed Cartsan@ 

oO fine Pocket Knife, ic. Autograph Album, 2, Game Au hora. 
45e, 8 Pua Cards, 100, 2 dros, Claten 

41-26-eow 


‘autiful Iuminated Book-mark and illus- 
trated catalogue for 6 cents; 2 for 10 cents. 





Yors. 1-2-eow | 





10c. 


2) Gilt-Edge Cards, 10c. CLINTON & | 
Co., North Haven, Ct. 40- 


1e w. 





finest chromo, gilt & colored scroll cards ever 
hQena. only 10c. Agts. samples 10c. 
Spring. Northford, Ct. 48-26 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. Won 
LOVESen ,secreis, revelations and dis- 
coveries for marrie’? or single, securing health, 
wealth and happiness to all. his ha: dsome 
boek of 128 pages mailed for only 10 cents by the 
Union Publishing Co., Newark, N. J 62 4 








GENTS WANTED everywhere to sel) the 
best tamily knitting machine ever invent+d 

Will knit « pair o‘ stockings, with heel and toe 

complete, in 20 minutes. ill also knit a great 

variety of fancy articles, for which there is al- 

ways a ready market. Send for circular and 

terms to The Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
409 Washing’on St., Boston, Mass,’ 41-17 





The (Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 


Acofmbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
drake and Dandelion, With all the best and 
tc '@ ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
ator, and Life and Health Restoring 

earth. 


possibly long exist where Hop 
ioe varied and perfect are their 
operati: 


They give new li fo and vigor to the aged and infirm. 
mployments cause irregulari- 

urinary organs, or who re- 

Tonic and mild Stimulant, 

uable, without intox- 


are what the disease or ail e 

ters. Don’t wait until youa@re sick but if you 
only feel bad or miserable,@use them at once. 
It may save your life.1thasg®*Ved hundreds, 


Remember, Hop Bitters is no 
drunken nostrum, but the Purest 
Medicine ever made ; the “INVALIDS 
and HOPE” and no person Or family 
should be without them. 
absolute and frresistible cure 
use of 


-|.C.is an 
P: ° 
narcotics. All sold by druggists. Send 
for Circular. Hop Bittere Mfg. 0o., 


hester.N.Y and Toronto, Ont. 








TURKISH BATH 


EBSTtTABLIs ad 
no. 311 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Loces) 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 

For Ladies. 
Monaay, ey and Saturday Morun-s 


9a. m. 
For Gentlemen. 
From 3 9. m. to9p.m., excepting the above 








hours i 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to 12m. 


“CAST STEEL: GRINDERS. 











Is m de from a Simple Tropical Leaf of Rare 
Value, andis a Positive Remedy for a)! the 
diseases that canse pains in the lower part of the 
body, for Torpid Liver, Headaches, Jaundice 
Dizziness, Gravel, Malaria and all difficulties of 
the Kidnevs, Liver and Urinary Organs. For 
Female Diseases, Monthly Mensirustions and 
during Pregnancy, it has no equal. It restores 
the organs tha! make the blood, and hence is the 
best Blood Purifier. It is the only known 
remedy that cures Bright’s '\isease. For Dia- 
betes, use Warner’s safe Diabetes Cure. 

For sale by Druggists and a)] Dealers at $1.25 
per bottle. Largest bottle in the market. Try ‘t. 
H. H. WARNER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 
; SEEM oak Ke eee 
Because we allow these great organs 
ato become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced yd 


into the blood that should be 


NE 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 


A 
Y 


and restorig ther power to throw off 
18C ASE, 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with seam, Constspetien® 


Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a ary, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 

Get it of your Druggist, he will ord. 
nd i you. Price, $1.00. sloes 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Prop 
(Wil send post paid.) Burlington, 





BURT & PRENTILE, 46 Beekman Street, New , ' 


Landscape, Chromo Cards, etc., nameon | 





$12 Sovcyouctt free. 


Liquid KpNE\K oBT 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Rurtington, Vt. 





18-14-15-eow-52 
THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


2s TEARS IW VsxS.y 

















GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries. ; 
Also, the 
Celebrated I X L Feed 
which is Cheap, Effective and Durable, Send for 
Catalogue “ g " and Price List. Address, 


0. § Wind Mag. & Pump Go, Bateria, I 





45-13-00w 
AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 
SOLD Vani s'8'Bittcd £00, 05 Dey SUNY 


19-f2 eow 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early imprudence, agg Be 
vous debility, premature decay, ete. ving 
tried in vain every known remerly, has discover- 
eda simple means of self-cure, which he will 
send free to hie fellow sufferers. Address 
45-52 J.H. REEVES 43 Chatham st., N. Y. 


ORGANS'SHSs ne 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
§ Surat tree. Address H. Hallett & Co., 
rtland, Maine: 














aweek. $12aday at home easily made. 
7 Radvese True & Oo. 
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SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 

As one leaves Houston and turns to 
the east over the New Orleans & Texas 
railroad, many prominent features of 
interest present themselves — features 
that become more and more marked and 
important as one nears the Sabine river. 

We have often wondered in regard to 
the nomenclature of the Texas rivers, 
and the consistency and appropriateness 
of twoor three names have duly im- 
pressed us—notably the Rio Colorado 
and the Brazos: but Sabine! Could it 
have been that some old-world recollec- 
tions of the Sabine hills floated dimly, 
with a quaint hallowing of weirdness 
and antique flavor, through the brain of 
the christener as he dubbed this slug: 
gish flowing river? There are tropical 
suggestions in the rich luxuriance of 
the forest growth that lines the river 
banks. The palmetto, with its broad, 
green disc, whispers something of the 
land of the palm. Wending deeper to- 
wards the gulf there are miles on miles 
of unbroken marsh, overgrown with 
reeds and grasses, the favorite haunt of 
the wild duck and heron. We know of 
no picture that looks so peculiarly deso- 
late as this: the unbroken waste of 
marsh; the lazy, languid lifting of slen- 
der reeds by the drifting south wind; 
the far-away flitting of many fowls, and 
their dismal quacking or shrieking, and 
their dainty circhng and lighting here 
and there in favorite nooks of the wild 
waste—all combined to make a weird 

sight. But we have seen these marshes 
when they presented quite a sublime 
spectacle. When sere and brown the 
tops of the trembling reeds and grasses 
were favorite subjects for the fury of 
the fire fiend; and on it came in sucha 
vastness of volume and with such a tre- 
mendous roar in its rush, that its very 
sublimity became appalling. On this 
very occasion we were nearing Grange 
by the river route, and we more than 
once measured the distance intervening 
between ourselves and the red demon, 
for gratitying reassurance that we were 
without the pale of hts clutching. The 
night was coming on and the great vol- 
ume of smoke and fire became magnifi- 
cently grand, gathering might and maj- 
esty, until, like a slim line of gold, it 
dropped into the dusk of deep distance. 
But what a digression our simple query 
about the Sabine river suggested, and in 
humble contrition we beg our readers’ 
{if we have any) pardon. 

We started out to tell of the sugar 
cane, with its broad, green ribbon blades, 
and of the orange with its evergreen 
foliage and luscious yellow fruit ; of the 
tobacco plant, so famous in its resem- 
blance to the velvet plant of the Jardin 
des Plants, Paris; of the vegetables, so 
tropical in their luxuriance beside the 
everywhere staple productions of the 
south—corn and cotton—which we saw 
growing in such close proximity along 
the line of the railway. 

But taking precedence of almost ev- 
ery other interest and industry, and 
looming up into most important and 
mammoth proportions is the lumber 
trade. Sawmills of enormous capacity 
and in vast numbers swell the train of 
a growing industry, and yield employ- 
ment to a little world of laborers. In 
the Sabine river we saw great booms of 
logs, extending for miles along the river 


bank. The finest pine belts in the world | 


are to be found in this section of the 
country—southeastern Texas and south- 
western Louisiana. One may ride or 
drive for miles and miles without seeing 
asingle forest tree, save the tall, grace- 
ful pines, ever with one eternal surge 
sounding through their midst. The 
wind is forever at play —— the pines, 
turning the slender green blades into 
Eolian harps, which are vibrant ever. 
The mills are usually situated on the 
railways or rivers, so that the lumber 
may be easily shipped; though they are 
ordinarily some distance from the pine 
belts. 

But fearing we may have wearied 
some one who has been kind enough to 
follow our wanderings, we will for the 
time say adieu. BOHEMIAN. 


Letter from Indian Territory. 

CoL. CoLMAN, I am trying to get in- 
to the sheep business. I am satisfied 
they will suit me better than any other 
kind of stock. Ihave a few common 
sheep, and will add to them as I can. 
I have about made up my mind to cross 
with the Merino. I have lately seen 
several flocks of from 100 to 500, that 
looked very fine, and have had nothing 
to eat but what they picked up in the 
woods and on the prairies. There can 
be no better country for sheep than 
this. There are great losses of other 
stock from stealing; and, though we 
have had one hard snow storm after an- 
other since November, yet the sheep 
look fine without any trouble of feed- 
ing. 

Our cotton crop was from one-fourth 
to one-half a crop this year. Corn was 
good. There wasa great deal more cot- 
ton planted last spring than usual, and 
the crop was made by white men, prin- 
cipally, too. Cotton used to be made 





- nearly altogether by the negroes when 


they were slaves, but now it is reversed, 
The negroes, as a general thing, are the 
idlers, and the whites have taken to 
raising the cotton. 
Our fruit crop was very heavy last 
Season ; I find that the “Harvest” is the 
_ best with me; Red Astrachan is good. I 
hhave another magnificent ‘summer ap- 
| ple that is notnamed. Fur winter—the 
Ben Davis, Prior Red, W. W. Pearmain 
and Blue—splendid. I have a 


great many kinds, but I like these the 


_ best. I intend to set out about 300 Ben 


Davis as soon as Ican. I like planting 
for this locality, best in November and 
December, and not so well in the spring. 
Our winters are generally mild, and if 
set in the fall the roots will take a start 
in the spring, and are ready to grow 
right along. I, at all times, recommend 
the RuRAL WorxLD as the very best 
farmer's and stockman’s paper, so please 
send me some extra copies—I can’t give 
away mine, as I have still preserved 
several years’ subscriptions, and intend 
to hold on to them—and I will, witli 
pleasure, get you all the subscribers I 
ean. Your friend, A. D. CHASE. 
P.S. I believe I am correct in send- 
ing you subscriptions at $1 per annum. 
I think I saw it so stated in a St. Louis 
paper, if not mistaken. Set these three 
subscriptions down to my credit, and I 
will add to them and get a premium. 





Letter from Texas. 

Eprror RuRAL WorxLp: In your is- 
sue of January 6th you ask subscribers 
to the RURAL WoRLpD to make some 
contributions to your paper. I have 
been a citizen of Texas since 1842, and 
have watched its progress with more or 
less zeal through all the years since the 
beginning of my citizenship. Through 
all these years in‘Texas I have contin- 
ued to plant fruits, shrubs and flower- 
ing plants. My present home is within 
the city limits. I planted my first trees 
in March, 1876, on this, my present 
home. I had last year some apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, raspberries, black- 
berries and some strawberries. Our 
town or city was eight years old last 
July, and contains a population of 2,000 
souls. Weare paying some attention 
to the ornamenting of our homes, but 
not somuch as we would like to see. 
A large proportion of our farmers have 
cotton on the brain, and raise it to the 
exclusion of allelse. We buy our wear- 
ing apparel of our merchants. Our en- 
tire supplies of groceries, of the family 
groceryman. Then comes our wagons, 
reapers, mowers, cultivators, harrows, 
plows, harness, including buggies, car- 
riages and pleasure vehicles of all kinds. 
We buy our apples, pears, cranberries, 
currants, gooseberries, strawberries, 
blackberries, green corn, snap beans, 
pickles of all kinds, vinegar, cider, wine 
and all else that the speculator can sell 
on our market. Think of our pork, 
lard, pig’s feet, tongues, mackerel, sal- 
mon, drietabeef—in a word, all that sup- 
plies our tables at any and all seasons, 
saving alone a little milk and butter, 
with asmall sprinkling of the common- 
er kinds of vegetables during the months 
of April, May and June. I suppose that 
90 pounds out of every 100 pounds of 
butter used in our State during six 
months of the year are made in ths 
northwest, and sells on our market for 
35c per pound from September to April. 
We havea Texas bluegrass standing 
from 16 to 30 inches in the dead of win- 
ter, with more cattle than any State in 
the universe, and yet our purchase of 
butter and cheese for home consump- 
tion is perhaps fully. equal to or more 
than any other State with a like popula- 
tion. TheState of lowa was in 1842 an 
| uninhabited territory; with all the rig- 
| Ors of her climate, she is now a prosper- 
ous State—the fifth in the production of 
fine cattle, cheese and butter. Her in- 
come from her fine cattle, fatted, is 
| more than the entire cotton crop of the 
|State of Texas. Does it cost as much 
ito put the Iowa cattle on the market as 
it does the cotton crop of Texas? 

The advantages our State has over 
Iowa for stock purposes are many. I 
am sure, from what I have seen of our 
Texas blue grass, that the farmer can 
here certainly take care of ten head of 
good thoroughbreds as easily as one in 
the State of lowa. I was born and raised 
in Kentucky, and lived eleven years in 
Cooper, Pettis and Newton counties, 
Mo. My father was a farmer, and mod- 
erately successful. My brother, Dr. Jas. 
Hogan, now of Ft. Scott, Kan., was a 
careful and prosperous grower of fine 
cattle in Henry county, Mo. I have 
never known a careful and provident 
man to be otherwise than successful in 
growing fine stock. I hope I shall still 
live to see the day that Texas will 
awake to her best interests. Our lands 
are still cheap, on long credit. When 


we estimate the miles of railroad now 
in running order in Texas, our healthful 
climate, with the general good greeting 
extended to. all industrious immigrant 
laborers who become citizens of our 
State, we must advance. Our State is 
now out of debt, with $800,000 in our 
treasury. Our legislature convened on 
yesterday. What they may do in de- 
pleting the treasury, I cannot say, as 
fully 75 out of every 100 members are 
lawyers. Weare already too much gov- 
erned. Our taxes are meagre. I in- 
quired on Saturday last relative to the 
taxes on two 80-acre lots of unimproved 
land, which amounted to $3.12 on both 
tracts, State and county taxes—no rail- 
road taxes to pay. The present method 
carried out by our railroad owners will 
certainly populate Texas very rapidly. 
With a probable increase in railroad ex- 
tension of 3,000 miles during the next 
twelve months; with 10 per cent. addi- 
tional to our present population of good 
and judicious farmers and breeders of 
fine stock; with our Texas blue grass; 
with along and strong push and a push 
all eam hope in the near future 
to witness a decided improvement in 
our plan of farming. 

My fruits are all doing well. I invite 
inspection by all persons looking at our 
State. Willtake pleasure in showing 
them around; will send rootlets of the 
Texas blue grass to'any of the readers 
of your paper, if they will but send 
pres 40 to pay B ee The weight is 
about one pound to 100 rootlets; postage, 
16c. GEORGE M. Hoaan. 
Ennis, Texas, Jan. 11, 1881. 

ReMARKS.—Please inform us what 
you call this Texas blue grass. Is it the 


Bermuda grass? © 








FUN. : 

When is a pair of old pants like a paid ac- 
count ? When they are re-seated._-Toronto 
Grip. 

“All the world’s a stage, ” and “flat” of ten 
make the best show on it.—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 

No, Melinda, you err; couples on the cars, 
and couples in thecarare different. —Phil- 
adelphia Times. 

“Socially. Sarah Bernhardt deserves a place 
in the very first rank.”—Bostan Post. Yes; 
her offense was rank.—Andrews’ Queen. 


The maid who adorns the knee of her lover 
while the gas is turned down, is “borne to 
blush unseen.”— Williamsport Breakfast Ta- 
ble. 


Did you ever notice how exactly a man 
will draw the line between his sidewalk and 
that of his neighbor when he is shoveling 
snow ?—Bridgeport Standard. 


“ Two soles with but a single thought,” as 
the fisherman remarked, when he saw a pair 
of the latter fishes swimming toward his 
baited hook.—Boston Journal of Commerce. 

He was a genial smiling man, 
And fond of whisky plain : 
But when he joined the temperance club, 
He never smilled again. 
—Somerville Journal. 


The Gowanda Enterprise startles us with : 
“Why does the red man follow my path?’ 
It is the red man this ti \, is it, brother? 
_~ another glass of seltzer?—Philadelphia 

un. 


He felt rather weary, and he stood in front 
of a pawnbroker’s shop looking at the three 
balls, when he said: “Moike, me boy, do 
you think you could play thim down the left 
rail?”—New York Herald. 


When you hear a young lady very carefully 
say, “I haven’t saw,” you may be quite con- 
fident that she is a recent graduate from one 
of the most thorough of our numerous female 
seminaries.—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 

A Cincinnati paper avers that “women 
dress too hastily.” This clearly is “sarkasm,” 
or else the editor never sat for two mortal 
hours in a hired cutter, waiting for Augelina | 
to “be downina moment.”—Catskill Recor- 
der. 


Lydia Tompson’s troupe lost its wardrobe 
one day. One of the call boys, needing a 
handkeichief, had purloined it. But a gen- 
tleman in the audience donated a white neck- 
tie and the troupe appeared as usual.—New | 
Orleans Times. 


In olden times, when people heard 
Some swindler had come to grief, 
They used a good old Saxon word, 
And called that mana “ thief.” 
But language, such as that to-day 
Upon too many’s feelings grates, 
So people smile and simply say, 
““ He—‘re-hypothecates.’ ” 
—George L. Catlin. 


AFTER THE THEATRE. 


Ten dollars. Quite-a sum to pay 

For one who earns but four a day, 

For just a single evening’s fun— 

It seems so, now the thing is done. 

Three for the carriage, fo you know 

I never could ask her to go 

With that swell dress—the shade ecru, 

And train strung out a yard or two— 

In a plain horse car. And so nice 

She looked, I do not grudge the price. 

Three more for seats—down centre aisle 

And four rows back—just right for style. 

The curtain rose. How time will pass 

While gaziug through an opera glass. 

The curtain fell. Once more we stood 

Outside, and then the thought of food 

Itself presented. She said yes, 

She felt quiet hungry. You can guess 

That what we ate, with just a bit 

Of rosy wine to season it, 

Used up that other four. Time sped. 

I took her home. Good night was said. 

Then to my own home came I straight ; 

And here I sit and meditate. 

The cash I had four hours ago 

Is gone. I’ve naught for it to show. 

Have Iregrets for it? Not one. 

*T was folly, but, by Jove, ‘twas fun! 
—Boston Post. 














he Markets. 


Sr. Lovis, January 19, 1881. 

Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. Smaller lots charged at higher prices. 
Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, except in 
special bins. 

Frour—%5 50, $5 32, $5 30, $5 20, $4 
6714, B4 25, $3 85, $3 80, $3 55, $3 20 as 
in quality. 

Rye Ftour—$4 60@5. 

BuckwHeEat Frour—Eastern $5 60@5 75, 
patent $6@6 25, western $5@5 50. 

Corn Meat—#2 20@2 25. 

Ryrz—No. 2, 8714e. 

Oats—Prime white 34c, prime mixed 34c, 
choice do 39c, fancy do do 40c, fancy brown 
for seed 41c. 

Corn—No. 2 mixed 4114c, No 2 white mix- 
ed 434gc. On order 47(@48c. 

Wueat—No. 2 red, $1 03. No. 3, $1 01. 
No. 2 Mediterranean $1.02. No. 4, 90c. 

Muusturrs—Bran, 65c, 70c. 

Bartey—Minnesota 85@95c. 

Hay—Prime prairie $10, strictly prime do 
$10 55, choice do $11, threshed timothy, 
$12 75, clover mixed $14 50, prime timothy 
$15, strictly prime $15 20@15 75, choice 
$16, choice to fancy $16 25@15 50, fancy 
loose pressed$17 75@17. 

Potators—Firm. We quote: Western 














an Ous—16%c, 20jc, 23%, 266, 

BariNasturrs—We quote: Bagging—2- th 
jute 10@10 Ye, flax and flax-mixed 94¢ to 100, 
"4 twine 14@15e, iron cotton ties $1 50@ 


Lxeap—Firmer. Soft Missouri $4 50. 

Corron—Good middling 12c, middling 12c 
low middling 1034c, good ordinary 9¢%, ordi- 
nary 81¢c, low ordinary 8c. 

Hemp—Undressed $100@120, shorts $120 
ape, dressed $150@160, hackled tow $65@ 


Butrer—We quote: Creamery 30@320, 
dairy packed—choice and selections 23@24e, 
medium to prime 18@21c, common 12@15e, 
roll—Northern 16@20c, country 12@14c, 
choice 15@16c. 

Cuxrese—Full cream 11@13c, part skims 
8@9e, poor skims 3@5c. 

Kacs—Quotable at 30c for fresh: pickled, 
frosted or doubtful lots much lower. 

Pouurry- Sales: Turkeys—Kough 910, 
choice 10c per th. Chickens—Poor $1 50, 
@#%2 ; choice $2 50@2 75. Ducks—Medium 
$2 25@2 50, choice $2 50@2 75. Geese— 
Poor $2 50@3 00, choice $4 50@5 00, fancy 
$5 50@6 00. 

Gamre—Sales: Prairie chickens $5 00@5 
50, pheasant $4 50, quail $1 40, rabbit $1, 
squirrel 60c, mallard (ducks) $2 75 jack rabbit 
$3, wild turkeys 50@70c each, pigeon 40c, 
deer 4@5c. 

Cysters—We quote : Select, 400; triangle 
3060; XXX 20.” hike 

Veats—We quote: Carcasses 6@7c; live 
5@6c # Ib. 

Wuitr Beans—Common $1, fair $1 00a 
1 25, prime to choice $1 30al 40; Eastern 
screened $1 75al 80, hand-picked medium 
$1 85, navy $1 25al 35. 

Grass sEEDS— 4 652470, timothy 2 30a2 50 
redtop 40a45c, Hungarian and millet 50a55c. 

HeMpsEED—Prime $1 40. 

FiaxszED—1 13a1 14 on basis of pure. 

Castor Beans—Prime $1 15. 

Woor—Tub-washed—choice 45¢c, fair 44c, 
lamb 40@45c, dingy and low 38@41ce. Un- 
washed—choice 28c, inferior 25@27. Meri- 
no—light fine 23@24, heavy do 17@19¢. 

Hipes—Dry—No. 1 flint 18¢, No. 2 do 15¢; 
No. 1 salted 14c, No. 2 do 12le, bull and 
stag lle. Gieen—No 1 salted 814c, No 2 do 
74¢, No 1 uncured 614c, No 2 do 614e, salted 
calf 13c ; bull and stag 6c for uncured, 64 
for salted. 

CoorpgeraGe—Flour bbls, city elm 38a40, 
country 32a33, city oak 40, country do 35. 
Pork bbls 90a95, lard tierces $1 15al1 25, lard 
kegs 40@50, bacon casks $1 70@1 75, half 
casks 85(@95, ham tierces, small 60, large 70, 
Whisky bbls iron bound, 6 hoop $1 40@1 60, 

Furs—Raccoon—No. 1 at 70c, No. 2 at 40 
@45e, No. 3, 25@30, No. 4, at 15ec. Mink— 
No, 1, 70c; No. 2, 45c; No. 3, 25; No. 4, 10c. 
Skunk—Black 65@75c; short stripe, 45c; 
narrow stripe, 30c; white or civic 10@15c; 
wild cat 15(@20c; house cat 5@10c. Fox— 
grey 65c; red $1. Otter 50c@$6. Beaver, 
50c@$1 75 # Ib. Bear $2@7. Badger 20 
©@50c. Opossum 8@10e; case do 1243. Fall 
muskrat 5(@10e, kitten 2@3c. Wolf—large, 
No. 1 at $2, small 75@90c. Southern catch 
15@25 per cent. less than above. 

Sazep Perts—Green—large 50@$1 25 me- 
dium 75@85e, small 50c; dry—large 60@70ce, 
— and lamb 25@50c; shearling 10@ 

Deer Sxtns—No 1 47@48; damp, mealy, 
&e., 25@30c, green 18@22. 

Freatuers—Prime L. G. 4516 @46c, un- 
ripe and quilly 37@47c, mixed 30@35c— 
tare 3@40 per cent. 

Broomcorn—Crooked 2@8c; fair 3@4c; 
prime to choice geeen 4a6. 

Roots—Quote : Ginseng $1 40a$1 50 ; Sen- 
eca 35a40c ; blue flag 4c; blood roots 3a4e: 
golden seal 5a6; snake 9a10; black 4; May 
apple 214. 

Hicuwines—Active and steady at $1 10. 

SA.it—Ohio river $1 20 per brl, , G, A. $1 
25 per sack, 

Tattow—Choice at 514 @5 %e. 

Breaurast Bacon—We quote at 9@10c. 

Larp—Small sales of refined tierce on or- 
ders at 9lyc. 

Dressed Hoas—Quotable at 413 @5e. 

Bacon—Clear ribs 71¢c, clear sides 734¢, 
plain s. c. hams 8@914e, shoulders 6c. 
cu moss selling at $13 25@ 

50. 

D.S. Mear—Shoulders 4@4 %e, long clear 
7l¢e, clear ribs 7l¢e, clear sides 724c. 

LIVE STOCK MARKET, 

Cattite—Business the past week was active 
and the fair offerings were worked off with- 
out much difficulty and, all things considered, 
at satisfactory prices: 


ELEPOE WEOGTS ... 5 ics ce cccses $8 5 25@5 50 
Good to choice steers......... 475 515 
Fair to good steers........... 435 4 70 
Light corn-fed native steers... 400 4 25 
Fair to good Colorado steers.. 3 75 4 25 
Fair to good stockers......... 275 3 25 
Inferior and scalawag butchers. 175 2 25 
Native cows, commonto choice. 2 00 3 25 
Native hefers, fairto choice.... 2 50 3 40 
Common to choice native oxen. 2 75 3 50 
Good to choice Texan steers... 3 50 4 00 
Medium to fair Texan steers... 300 3 25 
Inferior to common mixed.... 2 40 2 60 
Milch cows with calves....... 20 00 45 00 
WERE WOES ss0s.0y “ankseeweis 400 8 00 


Hocs—There was considerable activity in 
the hog market. Packers and shippers ex- 
hibited a great deal of urgency and operated 
with some show of freedom : 

Indian and Texan hogs........ $3 00@38 85 
Smooth hogs, 180 to 200 ths.... 4 50 4 60 
Fair mixed to good heavy pack’g 4 55 4 70 
Choice heavy pack’g or lard hogs 4 75 4°90 
Fancy 490 5 15 
SurEPp—Demand from local butchers and 


shippers quite liberal for fair to fancy grades. 
Supply insignificant. Prices, however, are 
slightly on the decline : 


grown rose 62@65c, fluke 65@70c, Eastern |Common to fair muttons...... $3 65@4 25 
at 80@90e. Fair to good muttons......... 450 500 


Ontons—$3 50@4 7 bbl fo rfair to choice. 

CARROTS, BEETS AND TURNIPS—Sell lightly 
in shipping order at $1 75 per bbl. 

Aprptes—Ben Davis $2 00a2 25; winesap 
$1 50a1 75; geniting $1 25a175. Eastern $2 
a2 25. Fruit damaged by frost, specked, 
small, mixed and poorly packed range from 
75c to $1 50. 

DrIED GREEN PEAS—$1 75al 80; inferior 
much less. 

CALIFORNIA PEARS—4 per box. 

Caprace—Searce, and selling at $4 00 per 
crate. 

Sauer Kravr On orders at $9 50 per 
bbl. 

Ruta Bacas—Choice worth 40c per bu in 
bulk and $1 75 per bbl packed. 

HorsrrapisHo—$5 per bbl. 

Drtep rrurr—Apples dark 2a3c fair 3a4c, 
prime 3c, choice 4c, good mixed or small 
halves 5a6c. 

CraNBERRIES—7@8, bakers’ 4@5 per bbl, 

CriERy—20@55e 7 doz. 

Sweet Porators—1 25@1 75 } bbl. 

Sorcoum—Choice 35c, fermented 20@25c. 

Porcorn—Small white 114 @1¢¢, large do 


c. 
Hors—First quality N. Y. 24@25c, second 
do 19@20c. 
Racs—Country mixed 2@2 25 # 100 Ibs. 
Empry Barreus—Linseed 80c, coal oil 1 15. 
Sonar Inon, Etce.—Wrought $1 30, heavy 
cast 84c, stove 70c, plows 75e, burnt 20. 
Brass—Heavy $14, li 
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Prime to fancy muttons....... 


» 5 00. 5 50 
Horsrs' anv Mutes—Taking all in all the 
week’s business was quite large, and the lib- 
eral suppsy of horses and mules found ready 
disposal at slightly higher figures. The de- 
mand from southern and eastern shippers 
and home buyers has increased considerably, 
and from present indications will probably 
last, although some dealers argue that the 
spring may be backward and thus hinder 
trade somewhat. Good, sleek animals sell 
readily : 


THE PREMIUM CLOOK. 





This beautiful, accurate clock, ax 
ornament in mansion or cottage, '& 
given to any one sending 12 NEW sub- 
scribers at $1 each. 

—_—_—————. =| “3 peooe————— 


THE PLLEMIUM SCALE. 


A 810 Seale Free! 











WEIGHS FROM 1-4 0Z. TO 25 LBS. 


This little scale is made with stee! 
bearings and brass beam, and wil 
weigh accurately any package a quar. 
ter of an ounce to twenty-five pounds 


ing of the kind ever having been sol 
before for less than from $8 to $12 
Every scale is perfect and will last a 
person’s lifetime. We can fur. 
nish auy of our subscribers with one o' 
these perfect superior scales—boxed 
and shipped by express and warranted 
to give entire satisfaction—FREE, if he 
will send 12 NEW subscribers at $) 
each. 


-— 


THE PREMIUM CLOCK!!! 
WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT! 


We could give hundreds of testimonials 
trom those of our subscribers who have re- 
ceived our beautiful Premium Clock—to be 
obtained nowhere but from us—and the 
Premium Household Scales, all agreeing that 
for accuracy and utility, they cannot be sur- 
passed. We give only a few, as we do net 
wish to take up too much space. 

N. D. Loomis of West Salem, Wis., says: 
The present of the little clock that I received 
from you more than five months since, for 
getting up a club of subscribers, as yet 
[have neglected to acknowledge the receipt 
of. At first I looked upon it as a chromo or 
cheap jewelry premium, and for that reason 
thought I would wait and give it a fair trial. 
( have long since been satisfied it is a val- 
aable present, a perfect gem, and an accur- 
ste time-keeper. Whenever I want toknow 
when the train is due, I look at the little 
boys on the clock on the shelf, and they are 
sure to telime. It isa wonder to me how 
you can afford so valuable an agricultura) 
paper at $1.50 a year and give so beautiful a 
ciock for a club of subscribers. I shall try 
to increase your subscription list in this sec- 
tion of Wisconsin, and inclosed find $1.50 
for another subscriber to your paper. 

H. W. Linn, recorder of deeds of Vernon 
Co., Mo., says: I bave re-eived the Premi- 
um Clock for my clubof subscribers and am 
well pleased with 1t. In design and as atime 


keeper, it is well worth the effort of any one 
to make up a club for it. 

Mr. J. Speilman of St. Clair Co.. IIl., 
writes: I take great pleasure in acknow!l- 
edging the receipt of the elegant Premium 
Clock you bave sent me for my club of sub- 
scribers to the RURAL WORLD. It is an or- 
nament to any room and keeps accurate 
time. Several of my neighbors have seen it 
and say they must have it, and that if they 
can’t geta club, they must send $7.50 to 
some one in St. Louis for i. Who keeps it 
for sale? [Remarks.—The clock can only be 
obtained at the RURAL WORLD office. 

A. H. Smith of Buchanan Co., Mo, says: 
I got up aclubof subscribers and have got 
the Premium Clock for it, and it is the most 
beautiful clock in this section of country. 
Weare so much pleased with it, that wife 
says she must get up another club and get 
the Premium Scales—that she needs them for 
many purposes about the house. 





Itisintended tosupply the great de | 
mand for a housekeeper’s scale, noth: | 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age, 


For over 84 years Dr. Tobiss* Venetian Lini- 
ment has teen wasranted to cure Croup, Colle, 
Spasms, Diarthwa and Dysentery, taken inter- 
nally, and Sore Throst, Pains in the limbs, 
Chronic Rheumsticm, Old Sores, Pimples, 
Blotches and Swellings, externally, and not a 
bottle has been :e:urned, many families stating 
that they would not be w thout it even if it was 
$108 bottle. Sold by druggists at 25¢ ard 5c. 
Depot. 42 Murray street, New York 8.’4eow 
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This book gives the history of all stallions of note bred and 
raised in Orange Co., for the past thirty years, It gives the 
system of breeding and raising colts by the best breeders in 

range Co. The only history of the celebrated stajlion, ” 
HAMBLETONIAN. It gives the number of mares served. 
the number of colis got each year, together with the reek 
service, proving him to be not only the sire of more ou, but 
the most profitable stallion in the world. It gives the history 
of the celebrated AMERICAN STAR from birth to his death, 
in February 18€1, together with the number of mares served, 
the number of colis got each re and the price got for ser- 
vice. The cross between HAMBLETONIAN and STAR has 
produced the fastest and best trotters in the world. This book 
commands the attention of all breeders, as Orange Co. is the 
true Nursery of fast horses, It givesthe practice of treatin 
sick or lame horses in Orange Co., with a large collection o 
recipes of benefit to all owners. The record of all horses 
that trotted in 2:30 and under; also the late law introduced by 
the Hon. E. M. Madden, regulating the breed of stallions in 
this State. This work was written by a V. §., who has had 
over twenty years’ oupeenee in sick and lame horses. 1 
gives his great secret of locating disease and Jameness with as 
much certainty as if the horse could speak. This secret has 
never been published, and is worth $100. His recipe for 
curing crib and wind suckers; his celebrated spavin and ring 
bone cure; his cure for quarter cracks and hoof bound horses; 
how to make an old horse appear and feel young; how to give 
a sleek and glossy appearance ; how to puta star on a horse’s 
forehead, or to chim like circus horses; how to break a 
horse from rubbing his tail; his unrivalled cure for po!l evil 
or fistula sores in this work; to properly shoe a horse; to 
cure founder, wind galls or splints; a remedy for contracted 
hoofs ; certain cure for scratches, und to rid a horse of worms, 
It contains every thing of interest pertaining to the horse; 
how to cure broken knees, blind staggers, colic, distemper, 
and free discharge of urine, fresh wounds, fever, falling ot the 
hair, hoof evil or thrush, heaves, inflamed eyes, jaundice, 
lung fever, eo. How to make a horse feel well that has 
lost appetite. ow to cure stiff shoulders, spring halt, and 
tella horse’s age, A wise man will look after the health 
and proper care of his horse. How many valuable horses 
| would be saved annually ifthis work wuasin the bands of 
every horseman? If ahorseman your attention is earnestly 
called to this work. This book, written by a native breeder, 
and endorsed by all horsemen in Orange Co., will be sent, 
a paid, on receipt of the price, $1; 3for $2.50. “This 
k is written inaplain unpretentious, but very clear and 





interesting style—not «) ways rhetorical, but ical 
k is worthy of a large sale,’’—[{[M ’ A 
Press. Address 
J. H. TUTTLE, 78 Nassau Street, New-York City. 
shail ‘ nuibuniagpiainhdgaselt 





140 Percheron Horses 


Imported from F'rance 
SINCE LAST APRIL 








—pY— 


M. W. DUNHAM, 


Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois, 


Being MORE than the COMBINED 
Importationsof ALL OTHER Import- 
ers ofall kinds of Horsesin the United 
States and Canada during 1880. 





160 ARRIVED DECEMBER 15TH. 


100 pagecatalogue, 4lillustvations, 
free on application. 


ROPP’S 
EASY CALCULATOR. 


Is used by thousands of farmers. mechanics and 
business men, who speak iv the hip hest terms of 
its practical u iliry and ¢ navenienece. Its won- 
dertul simplicity enables even the mosr ij. literate 
to caleuleie with absolute accurucy and speed, 
while the «siginal and rapid methovs celight 
and bénefit the most scholarly. Lis entizely new 
sysiem of tables shows, uta glance, the correct 
value of all kinds of grain stock, h y, coal, 
lumber and merchandise of any quantity and at 
any price; the intereston any sum for anytime, 
at any rate per cept,; measurement of umber, 
logs, cisterns, granxries, wagon beds, corn 
eribs: waees tor hours, days, weeks and monthe, 
etc. It is welland neatiy gotten up, in pocket- 
book shape; is accompanied by a si.icate late, 
diury anv pocket for papers. It is unquesion~ 
ably the most complete and practical cal wWator 
ever pu >~ 1 Ngan $i; Morocco, $1.50; 
Bussia, gilved, $2. ‘ 
Remit to Colmun’s Rural World St. Louis, 


Mo, 








H. ALLEN, Breeder of ‘horougnvred 
K. Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brabma 
fowls. Allendale sStwck Farm, uv’ Fallon, St, 


Charles county, “>. 
FOR ] 
THE & 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Brums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Druna, 
Always in position, but invisibletoothers. ' 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctiv. We 
refer tothoseusingthem Send for descriptive cireu.ar. 











W. Barg Casey of Mt. Vernon, Ill., says: 
The Premium Clock is received and is 4 real | 
beauty, and appears to be as good as it is 


pretty. 


J. McNair of Washington ‘'o., Mo., writes: | 
Lreceived the Premium Clock in good order. 
It is complete in every respect, but our lit- 
tle girl says we must make a reat for the up- 
per baby on it. It runs well, and looks 
well. If every one of your subscribers 
would make up a club, they would not re- 
gret it. 
J.C. Leary of Johnson Co., Mo., writes. 
The Premium, Clock came safely to hand, 
and pleases us all. It keeps g time and 
ves entire satisfaction. As it cost only a 
ittle work for a good paper that every farm- 
er should have. I hope every subscriber 
will make upa club for it, and I am sure 
after he gets the beautiful clock, he will not 
regret the good work he has done. 
A. C. Bear of Buckingham Co., Va., 
writes: I sent you aclub in January and ip 
return received the Premium Clock about 
the Ist of February. It is very pretty and 
cunning accurately, and is a nice ornameut 
in any room. 
M. H. Aubry, Murphysboro, IIl.. writes: 
I have received the Premium Cloek, and am 
well pleased with it and thankful for it. It 
runs all right, and every one who sees it 


thinks it a very nice clock. I wish success 
to the RURAL WORLD and shall do all I can 
for it. 


F. Draper of Audrain Co., Mo.. writes: 
The clock came to hand in good order and is 
ruvoing splendidly, and I think will prove 
to be a good time-keeper. 

W. H. Thomas of Dent Co.. writes: The 
Premium Clock came to hand safe and sound, 
and bas for several weeks continued to be 








Bazswax—Prime yellow salable at 21c. 


HORSES. 
PD ia aye Sires od ho p05, Gao do $B 20@ 25 
PROBE, GOO. oo Sav cc cislen, cence 30 «640 
Southern horses...........s.e0. 40 50 
Southern horses, good........... 55 —s«660 
Southern horses, extra........... 75 85 
eee ere e Pde oukie os FO. TS 
Saddlers, good....... seevsdecses OF 
Saddlers, extra...... ARH RS ee. 125 150 
RIOR Gs 0 hc 0.0030 6600 wécies ree ee 
Streeters, good............. coeds 90 100 
Streeters, extra..........ceeeee: 100 110 
BTOES ising s0'e sacs Caedilbasae 75 90 
Drivers, good.......... wsvogets OO 200 
Drivers, extra. ........606 ccece Bae SE 
Heavy Gralt.....cccccsscveccces, 80 90 
Heavy draft, good............ --. 100 120 
Heavy draft, extra...... ese webu 130 150 
MULES. 
14 hands, 4 to 7 yearsold........ $8 75@ 80 
1414 hands, 4 to 7 years old...... 90 95 
15 hands, 4 to 7 years old........ 100 110 
15% hands, extra............... 116 125 
RE, RET isos a be Sse eudes sche 300). 290 
ROGER rs.do ep sepvcctiqesccss Bae 105 


GARMORE & CO., 117 Nasanu St., New York, 
or & W. Corner Oth & Lace Sta, Cinciunatl, 
39-4-lan ee) 
UARTS of BERRIES crown 
gy marketed in seusou of lot, TF 
plant and sell plants from the same 
j genuine stock, Over 15U sorts of 
Plants, Vines, Trees,etc. aenewest cant 
price, Descriptive Catalogue for Spring of 1881 free. 

| needing from a dozen 10 100.000 Plants, Vines, or 


Trees, can save monev by writing to me before buying 
of others. J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J+ 
It costs nothing; may 


S FED S ee 
NS 2 Yoo reat deal 


Catalogueof everything 
{ 
BENSON, MAULE & CO. ‘rssstisiis 70 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


mailed free to all, 

("Send for it at once. 

A Weckly Farm, Stock, Fruit and 
Family Paper. 








33 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 





The best exponent of the Agricultural in- 
dustries of the West. No farmer, stock 
breeder or fruit grower can afford to do 
without it. The only newspaper in Amer- 
fea having a spécial department devoted to 
sugar and syrup maki: g from sorgo. 

I. A. Hedges, Editor Sorgo Department. 

R M. Bell, Editor Sheep Department. 

Prot. Geo. Husmann, itor Fruit De- 
partment. 
alee. Vomnts HD. = Be Cc. Vv. 8.» 

itor Veterin partment. 

Terms rodueed ie only ONE DOLLAR per 
year. Elegant premiums for ciubs! Send 
for free sample copy to 

Norman J. Colman, 
Editor and Publisne?, 





safe to rely upon as an accurate time-keep- 
er, and it is a fine ornament in s room. | 


00 Olive Street, Si. Louis, Mo. 
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